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The thunder cloud will hide the star, 
And the livid lightning fiy ; 

The ocean waves will toss, 
And the tempest loudly roar, 

And sing above the storm-cloud bark 
A mournful « Never More.” 

And the heart so gayly bounding 
In the light of Jove and truth, 

Will be checked by darkness falling 
On the lustre of its youth. 

But the spirit freed—above, 
A sweeter song will pour 

In the regions of the blest, where care 


THE ANNIVERSARY COMMENCEMENT. | 


_ The Eighth Anniversary of this Institution occurred on Friday, the 9th 
iust., at the Rutgers-Street Church. The circumstances attending these 
literary festivals have uniformly been of such interest and attraction as to 
collect audiences fully to test the capacities of the edifice ; and on this oc- 
casion also, the same compliment was paid, and between one and two hours 
of waiting, patiently endured. At 3 o’clock, the pupils, precede: by the 
Board of Trustees and various distinguished literary gentlemen, entered 
and took possession of the body of the Church, This is the grand occasion 
for the distribution of prizes and literary honors, looked forward to through 
the whole year with delight, and invariably passed in the exercise of most 
plcasing and grateful emotions. The exercises were introduced by si nging 
the following hymn on the part of the young ladies, and by prayer by the 


Rev. Dr. Ferris, President of the Board of Trustees. 


THE GREETING. 
Words by a Teacher.—Music by Pror. Roor. 
here’s a murmur of joy 
Mid the forest trees, 
Anda gush of son 
On the summer Rien’ : 
The brooklet is dancing 
Unfettered and free, 
The heath bells are ringing 
A chorus of glee— 
And they call us! they call us! 
Those glad things of earth, 
To join in the revel, 
To share in their mirth. 


There’s an anthem of praise 
From the sounding sea, 
And a murmur’d hymn 
From the droning bee : 
The flowers have folded 
Their beautiful leaves 
And whisper'd a prayer 
On the passing breeze, 
And they call us! they call us ! 
From earth and from air, 
To echo the anthem, 
To join in the prayer. 


We hear the glad summons 
From mountain and vale ; 
Their voices ring out 
Qn the breath of the gale, 
And with one sad tear 
From hours that are gone, 
And a wreath of bright hope 
the years to come— 
e are coming! all coming ! 
With hearts light and free, 
To swell the choral 
Of forest and sea. 
The oats pieces were sung at intervals during the exercises :— 
SONG. 
Words by a Pupil—Music by Pror Roor, 
The rippling brook flows gladly, 
And the flowers are blooming bright, 
And the stars are shining softly 
With a pure and silver light, 
And the ocean waves are dancing 
To the white and pearly shore, 
Ard onward bears the trusting bark, 
With a joyous «Ever More.” 
The frost will check the ripple, 
And the flowers will fade and die 


Shall enter «« Never More.” 


SONG. 
Words by a Pupil.—Musie by Pror Roor. 

As starlight’s clear lustre 

Floats o’er the deep sea, 
_Like a mantle of beauty, 

So ever shall be 
The sweet thoughts that hover 

O’er past scenes so fair. 
Entwining a chaplet 

Of flowers most rare. 


To the evening’s approach, 

The replies, 
And vies with the storm wind 

That howls through the skies ; 
But the strings sadly tremble 

When loved scenes of youth 
Refiect the pure shadow 

Of faith, hope, and truth! 
Soon others will follow 

The same beaten track, 
And gaze at the future, 

While we oft look back ; 
May their days be as happy, 

ir voices as gay, 

As of the bright spirits, 

So long past away! 
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J. H. Williams, Eeq., in the absence of the committee on the compositions, 
ef the First Department, read the following report : 

Tke committee appointed to award a g ld medal for the best composition in | 
the First Department of Rutgers Female Institute, had a pleasant duty to per- || 
form while reading the thirty-three compositions which were submitted to their 
examination. [t was, only, when they came to discriminate between these, 
and to designate the beet, that they found the duty a difficult one. 

Fortunately for the committee, so far as a reputation for impartiality is con- | 
cerned, Justice with her typical bandage upon her eyes could never have been | 
more unconscivus of the personal claims to favour, of her suitors, than were } 
they in respect to the fair authors of the works upon which they were to sit in | 
judgment. Otherwise they might perhaps have been suspected of supplying a | 
defective paragraph by the fair proportions of its author, or of reading in her 
bright eyes a meaning they failed to find in her essay. 

Nor were they aided by the outward signs of beauty which are sometimes 
furnished in the distinguishing characteristics of hand writing; for, had they been | 
disposed to adopt as true a sentiment from one of these essays that “the hand | 
writing or style of penmanship is indicative of character,” their uniform excel- | 
lence in this respect would have left the committee altogether at a loss upon | 
which of them to place tae seal of superior merit. 

In passing judgment upon compositions like these, it should not be forgotten | 
how difficult a task it is, even for mature minds, to work out anything like a 
eomplete essay upon any ordinary theme, within the compass of a few pages 
If in other quarters we find men restive under the restrictions of a one hour 
Tule in debate, surely she ought to be regarded with indulgence who, without 
the discipline of years, is called upon to embody within the space of one-tenth 
of that time, the thoughts which any ordinary topic would be likely to sug- 

st. 
This remark, however, is not designed to conceal positive defects, but to dis 
arm the criticism which should look tor the deep thought of Bacon or the ease 
and grace of an “Elia” im the composition of a young lady just escaping from 

the discipline of the school room. 

One remark applies to the compositions which the committee have examined, 
and that is the fine tone of moral sentiment which pervades them all. There 
is moreover a fresh and cheerful spirit breathing through the: which gives de- 
lightful evidence that their writers have literally fount wisdom's ways, within 
the halls of this in-titution, the wavs of pleasaniness. It bears strong test 
mony of the merits of a course of ins ruction which, while it fillsup every hour 
with what is called the drudgery of elementary training, keeps every kindly 
sympathy alive, an! gives free play to the joyous spirits of youth 

In testing ‘he comparitive merits of these compositions, the committee had 
reference to the vigor of thought, the power of invention, the orderly arrang- 
ment of their parts, and the command of appropriate language which they 
evince, as well as their greater or less freedom from those iauits which seem, 
in some measure. to forin an element in the style of ail young writers. It is 
ordinarily the work of years to prune away th»t exuberance of epithet and me- 
taphor under which a vivid fancy often hides the thoughts it would seek to em- 
bellish. 

If time or the usages of the occasion permitted, st would be pleasant for the 
committee to speak of each of these compusitions as it impressed their minds. 
But they are compelled to ccntent themselves with a sunple enumeration of 
those which thev have deemed deserving particular notice. Among these they 
would name the following, without undertaking to fix the order oj} their com- 
parative merit, viz: © Spurn not the Guilty,” * Our Life is what we make i ,” 
Lament of the Spirit of Summer,” “The Fareweii sigh of the,V anishing Soul,” 
Footsteps of Angels,” and The Wa ching Spirit.” 

But having regard to intrinsic merit as weil as treedom from faults, the com- 
mittee have awarded to the writer of ‘* Moral Courage” :he medal designed for 
the best prose compusition. [f it shou'd be found somewhat defective in grace, 
th y have contidence that its author will soon add this attraction to a style of 
great neatvess and purity in which she has clothed just and true thought with 
plain and intelligible language. 

Two poetical compositions rece ved, as they deserved, the attention of the 
committee. Ast ey understood their instructions; one medal only was to be 
awarded unless the best composition should prove to bea poem To select 
one of these, therefore, for such a distinction is to ascribe to it high praise. 

“ The Song of the Spirit of the Night” has many beauties, and in its mea- 
sure and rhythm is nearly faultless. But the committee have, on the whole, 
awarded the medal to * Spirit Music,” though thev eannot but regret that in 
some parts of it, a want of clearness detracts from the force and beauty of the 
thought it is intended to expr>ss. 

Further criticism, however, is unnecessary, aud the committee only need add 
that in performing their duty on this occasion, they have found new evidence | 
of the eminent merits of an Institution which has justly been gaining upon pub 
lic favour, ever since it took its place among the higher literary semiuanes of 
the land. 
EMORY WASHBURN, ) 

ALFRED DWIGHT FOSTER, + Committee. 
ELBRIDGE SMITH. ) 


Rutgers Institute, July, 1847. 


The Prize Compositions of this Department—the Poem and the Essay, | 
were read by Hon. Morris Franklin. 
THE PRIZE POEM OF THE FIRST DEPARTMENT. 
BY MISS JANE TRIMBLE. 
SPIRiT MUSIC. 

The sunlight parted, and.the drooping day 
Lingeringly kiss'd the star gemmd robe of Night, | 
As by the solemn beauty it were awed, } 
Then faded still and soothingly away, 
Bearing upon its wings to Heaven's high throne, 
The incense of a thousand infant prayers. 
The silver night came on with pure and mild | 
Serenity, and the soft sorrowing moon 
Shed beams of sadness o’er the sleeping earth, 
Resting with hallowed tenderness upon 
The shores of Italy, as she were loth 
To leave so much of beauty. She look’d down 
On costly palaces and perfuin’d bowers, 
Illuminating all that fairy scene, 
With the soft gladness of an Angel's smile, 


And lighting with a holy influence 


Bat o'er one spot she breathed a holier spell ; 


For there a gentle Mother sat to guard 

Her infant child, as to her, he lisped forth 

In mellow tones, the young imaginings — 

Of a heart pure and gentle, and yet tingea 

With high aspirings and uvheard of thoughts. 

The boy was bowed with sorrow, o'er his-soul 

Had come a deep, strange longing, adesire _ 

For things, he knew not what, of great and high, 

Beyond the * Limits of his wildest dream.” 

Sadly and long he gazed upon the moon, 

And then his heart leaped forth, and thus he spake 

In whispered tones ; + Mother, dear Mother, say, 

Hearest thou not sweet music from the stars! 

It comes to me more beautiful than aught 

My spirit ever dreamed of ; in my ear 

Its vesper tones murmur 4 lullaby ; 

The music of the birds is sweet and glad, 

But this is soft and sad, dear Mother, yes, 

Sad as my inmost thoughts have sometimes been, 

When those, who watched around thy sleepless couch 

Have told me thou wouldst die. It says no words, 

But comes in one long strain of melody, 

From the pale moon, the starlight, and e’en now, 

The whispering trees have learned to breathe the same 

Sweet music, and the gentle, drooping flowers, 

All things of Nature round me, Mother, all 

Have take up the strain and pour it forth 

Into my inmost heart 

Tis strange thou hear’st it not dear Mother, for 

Ob! ‘tis so beautiful! ‘The very arr, 

In its calm slumbering, echoes it to me. 

Oh! Mother, Mother! would that I might make 

Such music!’ and the boy bowed meekly down 

His head upon his hands, beneath the spell 

Of all-pervading Harmonyand wept 

He thought not of the present,nor the past, 

But the proud future of his spirit-dream 

Rose up before him, and he heard again 

The seit same music of that twilight hour, 

But with a still more mournful cadence now, 

As if it sorrowed o'er the years to come. 

The boy looked upward with a face so changed,— 

The proud, firm spirtt shone so clearly forth, 

That as his Mother gazed, her soul grew dark, 

And drawing hii towards her, she put back 

The long dark ringlets from his brow 

And kissed it with a Mother’s holy love. 

A hal! check'd sigh stole from her burdened heart 

Upon the moonlit air, and then she prayed, 

As oniy Mothers pray, that he> sweet Boy, 

So strong and dauntiess m his innocence, 

Might never realize the fearful dreams 

Her thoughts of that sad music, brought to her. 

She gazed upon the placid, tull-orbed moon, 

That looked so calmly down, and prayed again 

That its clear purity might ever be 

A mantle for her son. O when the cloud 

Of sorrow hangs about us, and the world 

Seems dark beiore us,—and, when there are none 

On earth with whom our spirits may commune, 

How gentle seems the kindly sympathy 

Of the pale moon! The stars are very bmght 

And beautiful above us, but they tell 

Of festive scenes ; their music is of joy; 

Their glances fall too cheerlessly upon 

The withering spirit. But those low, sweet tones, 

The music of the Moonlight, have a charm, 

A soothing charm, to stilt the raging storms 

Of the vex'd spirit, and beneath their spell 

The waves lie calmly down and are at rest. 
"Twas eve. 

The perfumed breeze stole through a palace hall, 

That rang with sounds of mirth and revelry. 

Fair forms were there, and beneath gem-bound brows 

Flashed forth bright eyes of lustrous eloquence, 

And softly whispered words, and murmured vows 

Laden with young love’s purity, were breathed. 

Then suddenly a sad, wild strain of song 

Rose on the calm night air, and seemed to hush 

The very stiliness round—and when it ceased 

ts memory dwelt long within the hearts 

Of those who heard it; and they sought for him, 

Angel or earthly, who had wrought that spell, 

But he had passed away, unknown, unmarked— 

They fouod him not. At length all eyes were turned 

To one who stood apart, with sad, cold mien, 

With pale and wasted cheek, that told of hours, 

Of long and weary hours of midnight toil, 

And of the bitter thoughts those hours had left. 

He took a lyre ;—at first the tones were faint 

And soft as was the music they had heard, 

And seemed the echo of that fairy song ; 

But soon it burst into a glorious strain 

Of wildest melody. He sang the fond, 

The wild imaginings of his young heart, 

For which he gave up home, and friends, and all, 

And his sweet tones were clear and calmly proud 

But, when he told the life of misery, 

The breaking bubble, the sad heart, the fame, 

Of which too late he proved the emptiness, 

His notes were faint and cheeiless as the heart 

Which sang them. 
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Once again ‘twas dewy night ; 
The stars shone in the azure sky, ; 
As though they knew not of the bitter wo 
They smiled on. From that old and stately hall, 
Came forth at midnight, in the still, calin air, 
He on whose brow was placed the laurel wreath 
Of Fame, and he came forth alone, to die. 
Ile cast himself upon the cool, green grass, 
Beneath the mournful willow bent with dew, 
And bathed his forehead in the placid lake, 
‘Till the hot tever glow had passed away. 
He gazed upon the cloudless vault of Heaven 
And leaned his pale cheek on his wasted hand, 
He listened to the spirit-tones which came 
So soft and clear to his fast ebbing heart, 
And then once more he sang in sadden’d strain. 


«| hear again the spirit-tone 


gpnt.o fire, poured upon him from the cannon of the enemy. A column of his 
ave grenadiers followed him, shouting -* Vive la Republique ;” The Austri- 
ans, unable to withstand his resistiess charge, became involved in inextricable 
confusion, and fled. 

This daring exploit filled all Europe with amazement, and has been regarded 
as one of the mest celebrated acts of courage on record, either in ancient or 
modern times. But what was there in this bold adventure, worthy of commen- 
dation! Was there any duty performed, any obligation met, or any principle 
asserted ' In all this heroic daring, we search in vain, for any exhibition of a 
truly great and noble soul. How does this, and every other passage in the ca- 
reer of Napoleon sink into insignificance when contrasted with the self-denial, 
and magnanimous conduct of Peter, the Empero; of Russia; who though a 
semi-barbarian, laid aside his crown, and all the luxuries of an imperial palace, 
_and disguised as acommon peasant, alone and on foot, travelled through fo- 
_ reign lands, that he might teach his subjects the arts of civilization. For years 
_ he banished himself from his country, applying himself assiduously to any trade, 

which he deemed important for the good of his people. 

This was conduct worthy of an Emperor. Here was true of mind, 


I heard in Life’s young day, 
But then it stayed within my soul, 
And now it flits away. 


«*T have heard it on the mountain, 
1 have heard it in the rill, 

But now it comes from all around, 
From the valley and the hill. 


it has come to me at morning, 
And in the tempest’s night, 

But now it comes at every hour, ' 
In the darkness and the light. ae 


« I know it is a warning voice, 
To me who am alone, 

Or else there were not sadness breath'd 4 
In that soft music’s tone. 


«It is not that I fear to die, 
For Life’s no charm for me, 
And there is nought I love so well 
As that wild melody. 


*« But yet, to die away—alone— 
from {friends and country far, 

No eye to watch my last decay 
But night's pale silver star. 


“« No eye I said—but there is One, 
A constant watch doth keep, 

In all our sad and joyous hours, 
Our waking and our sleep. 


«The night is flitting fast away, 
Death's dew is on my brow ; 
That spirit music's gone the way, 
My soul is going now.” 
Morn came—the golden rays of the bright sun 
Streamed through the foliage on the clust’ring curls, 
And low, sweet music hovered o'er him, but 
*Twas all unfelt, unheard, for—he was dead. 


The Prize Essay of the First Department by Miss Sarah L. Martyn. 
MORAL COURAGE. 

Courage, as it is generally understood, is that quality of mind, which enables 
mep to encounter difficulties and dangers without fear, ordepression of spirits ; 
to act with firmness and valor, even with death pending over them. 

It is of twokinds, physical and moral. Physical courage enables its pos- 
sessor to act fearlessly, and to perform chivalric and heroic deeds, regardless of 
their moral character, the law of God, or the rights of their fellow-men. The 
courage displayed on the battle-field is mostly of this kind, and is shared in 
common with many of the brute creation. Hyenas and Tigers, have contended 
as fiercely, and have displayed as much physical daring in their assaults upon 

the,r foes, as did Cesar or Napoleon. 

M oral courage, arises froma sense of duty ; and enables men to conform 


true nobleness of soul. He who had been reared in the lap of luxury, aecus- 
' tomed from earl'est infancy to the gratification of every wish, and possessed of 
that most highly prized of all earthly treasures, unlimited power, 

| from his throne, and endured the hardships and privatious of a common laborer, 
| that he might introduce among his subjects, artsand sciences, and make them a 
happier and better people. He thus laid the foundation to 
| which Russia has since attained, and rendered his name i , a8 a wise 
and good sovereign. 

Some of the noblest examples of moral courage the world has ever witnessed, 
are recorded in the Scriptures. We there read of men, whom all the terrors 
that earth could present, could not intimidate, or induce in a single instance to 
violate their consciences, or disobey the will of God. 

The moral heroism of the three Hebrew captives at Babylon, can find no par- 
allel in the annals of worldly and selfish men, however elevated their station, or 
commanding theirgenius. Nebuchadnezzar, to display his power and great- 
_ness, made an image of gold, to be worshipped by all nations under his domin- 
jon. The royal decree was issued. Heralds went forth into every province. 
All were summoned to meet on an appointed day, to render homage to the idol. 
The high officers of the Empire, Princes, Governors and Rulers, together 
with countless multitudes of people of every clime and language, were assem- 
| bled on the vast plainsof Dura. All stood in the presence of their sor . 
| Suddenly the voice of music met the ear of the assembled hoststhe mi 
| tones of the trumpet and the cornet, the flute, the harp and the pealtery. At 

this signal all were prostate before the idol god. Nebuchadnezzar, seated upon 

his kingly throne, gazed with conscious pride upon the scene before him. Not 

one of this vast assembly had dared to disobey the reyai command. Who so 
mighty as Nebuchadnezzar, who should dare to dispute his authority ' But why 
| leans he forward, why looks he with anxiety afar off! Surely not one remains 
| upright. Ah yes, three of his ownofficers have refused to bow before the 
| golden shrine. The expression of gratified pride, which a moment before res- 
_ ted on his countenance, is changed to one of anger and wrath. He gazed with 
| astonishment, seemingly expecting them to bow to the ground. But no° 
| They stand calm and undisturbed, with no fear in their hearts, save that of dis- 
| honoring their Giod. His guard instantly seize and bring them before the king. 

‘Who are ye that ye do not serve my gods, nor worship the image which I 
| have setup! Know ye, that if ye worship not, ye shall be cast that same hour, 

into the midst of a burning fiery furnace, and who shall deliver you out of my 
hand '" The reply of these young mento the haughty demand of the monarch, 
| was worthy of the religion they professed, and will be as imperishable as the 
| inspired page which contains it. «+ We are not careful to answer thee O King. 
|Our God whom we serve, is able to deliver us from the burning, fiery furnace , 
, and will deliver us out of thy hand. But if not, be it known unto thee, O, 
King, that we will not serve thy gods, aor worship thine image which thou hast 
set up.” 

Here isan example of moral courage, which places these young captive 
Israelites as far above the hervesof the battle-fields, as the morally sublime 
iu human conduct is superior to mere physical bravery. The command of the 
king was an invasion of the right of conscience It was also an invasion of 
divine prerogatives. It required them to give to an idol, the homage due to 
God alone. Obedience to this command, would have been the surrender of an 
inalienable right, and an act of high treason against the divine throne. Instead 
therefore of seeking arefuge from the wrath of the king. under the plea of 


their actions to the lawof right, without respect to the evils they may draw| inexpediency, they boldly trampled his impious decree under their feet ; nor 
upon themselves by so doing. itis the maintenance of principle, the daring could all the terrors of the fiery furnace, cause them to surrender their rights, 
to do right, under all circumstances, and at all hazards. That moral courage! or violate their obligations. ° 
is superior to physical, seems hardly to need proof, inasmuch as al] men pro-|| The same moral heroism was displayed by Daniel under the reign of Darius, 
nounce intellectual and moral qualities, superior to mere animal instincts. And and by Peter and John, before the Jewish Sanhedrim. 
yet, the names that have figured most conspicuously on the pages of the world’s) ‘The opening of the Christian dispensation, was an era for an exhibition of 
history ; that have gained the admiration of mankind, and have come down to moral courage. Christianity gave to the human soul the elements of anew 
us covered with imperishable renown, are names associated with blood and) life. 1t brought it up from its thraldom of error and superstition, into the pure 
carnage. But, where in the daring exploits, and heroic achievements of their) atmosphere of truth, when its moral powers had been cramped and smothered 
possessors, are we able to find a solitary example of moral courage, without for ages, and it began immediately to manifest its original dignity. Reason 
which, there can be no true greatness of soul, and nothing really sublime in) and conscience asserted their supremacy, and moral courage took the place of 
human character, or human actions. Where, in all the brilliant achievements, physical daring and brute force. Under this new impulse, unlettered men, and 
of Alexander, Cwsar or Napoleon, do we tind any regard to moral principle, timid maidens, who generation after generation, had been the obsequious, and 
or any acknowledgment of moral obligation’? They had courage, courage to, subservient tools of power, became moral heroes and heroines. The thunder 
face danger in its most appalling forms, courage to plan and execute schemes) of imperial edicts,or the terrors of the rack and gibbet, could not intimidate 
which destroyed empires ; but they had not the moral courage, to dare todo them. Though the fires of persecution blazed around them on every side, 
right. Moral obligation and duty, were things to them unknown. They respec-| ‘they maintained their principles, and performed their duties. This to their 
ted no right, but their own assumed right, to render the world tributary to their) persecutors seemed obstinacy, but it was far from it. It was the action of 
pleasure and renown They knew no law, but the law of their own wills. human soul, under the influence of high principle, the display of that moral 
Their fellow —— generally, they regerded as mere things ; in the expres-| courage, which prompts its possessor tu do right, to obey (iod rather than man, 
sive language of Napoleon, as * food for cannon.” To the same class of he-| leaving the consequences with him. 
roes, belong Charlemagne, Frederic the Gireat, and a host of other military! As an element of character, moral courage is essential to true excellence 
conquerors, renowned for their courage and daring enterprises. But when) Without it we can neither meet ourobligations to God, nor our fellow-men-: 
measured by the true standard of greatness, what is their worth, and what are) Without the courage fearlessly to announce the convictionss of our understan - 
their claims to the respect and homage of mankind? They were courageous) ding, and to follow the dictates of conscience, what respect can we have for 
and daring. So is the lion of the forest ; and not only daring, but generous, ourselves, or what claims can we put forth to the respect of others! The 
for he seldom destroys farther than to satisfy his immediate wants; which is) man who wants the courage to do right, to maintain principle, though sur- 
more than can be said of most of the military chieftains, whose prowess has) rounded with perils, is destitute of virtue, and unfit for any noble enterprise. 


been celebrated}in history, in painting, in poesy and song. 
One of the most brilliant examples of physical courage ever known, was dis-. 
layed in the conduct of Napoleon at the bridge of Lodi. It was regarded by) 
self as one of the most dazzling adventures of his life. He called it “ the, 
terrible passage of the bridge of Lodi.” 
With three of his generals, he rushed upon the bridge, in the face of a tem, 


He cannot inspire the confidence of others nor can he feel confidence in him- 
self. In the day of trial, he may cowardly desert his post, and betray the 
cause which he has espoused. 

| dt becomes therefore aa object of the first umportance, if we would possess 
true moral excellence, or aspire to any great or noble achivements, that we 


m the habit ef acting m ei] things, on fixed principles ; that we never dev? 
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ate from the true and right, however brilliant the seductions, or splendid the ‘alone may call into being. It hath been with him, when the soft sighs of sum- 
that would tempt us to forsake the path of honor and integrity. mer winds went murmuring by, and mingling with the low sounds of rippling 
We may lose the smiles and the approbation of some whose friendship we es- |waters made mystic harmony. And when autumn with its gorgeous hues ha 
teem desirable, but we shall secure the confidence of those whose respect is truly chased the fresh verdure from the forest trees, and replaced the many tinted 
valuable, and above all the approbation of our consciences, and the approving flowrets of summer with its own deeper and more richly painted ; when every 
smile of our final Judge. ''passing zephyr breathes a low dirge, and scatters faded leaves as flowers are 
a | strewn in the funeral path, then it hath borne a strain to his ear, which, if sad- 
Hon. Luther Bradish, in behalf of the committee on the compositions of der, had not less of melody in its deep tone. Yes, the Spirit of Poetry is in 
the Second Department, read the following report : ‘all these :— 
The undersigned, appointed by the Board of Trustees of Rutgers Female “Tt is where billows foam, 
Institute, “a committee to award a gold medal to the best composition in the | It is where music melts upon the ear ; 
Second Department in that Institution,” respectfully report - It is around us in our peaceful home ; “i 
have examined, with great interest and as much care as their time And the forth, and there.’ 
t) ments would it, the iti which have n very truth it seemeth a universal spirit, man’s happy gemus , 
been their it shed a brighter radiance ever his hours, and to illumine the gloom 
In this examination, they have found a great deal to interest them, and much jot his darkest. 
to admire. The compositions generally are of a higher order of merit than isi). With the beautiful is its home; where from the garnered treasures of ages, 
usual in such cases; and are creditable alike to their authors, and to the Insti- t scattereth with a lavish hand light and lustre to gild our pathway ; and from 
tution, from which they have emanated. In the former, they indicate talent, limagination’s rich casket, gems the shadowy past, the fleeting present, and the 
taste, and cultivation ; while they furnish the best illustration, and most con- hidden future. Oh! would that my pen were a magic key to unlock this pre- 
elusive proof of the excellence of the teachings and discipline of the latter. _©!0U8 casket, and reveal its jewelled contents ; or, that being dipped in fancy s 
But while all these compositions are deserving of great commendation, there lown hues, it might paint in lasting colors a picture conveying a real, though 


are some among them, which clai 1 i ll faint, impression of poetry’s glorious mission and o b 
have been musing long, half-listiessly, half-earnestly, on the world of thoughts 


higher admiration. Such are 

« Ruth and Naomi,” |\which its very name calls up. Borne on their swift pimons, | have been back 
“ Journeyings of a Whirlwind,” | to the time, when, on this little planet, poetry commenced her heavenly minis- 
“ Spirit of Poetry,” || tration. a 

“ The Spirit's Whispers,” || Was it that the vast lapse of ages hung as a mist over my spirit, obscuring 
« City of the Silent,” ‘the brightness of those pristine scenes; or that a fallen mind had too little in 
“ The Meeting of the Flower Sylphs,” ‘common with primeval purity to see clearly the beautifying glow which then 
“ Bell of Greenwood Cemetery,” and |her magic influence shed on nature’s unsullied domains! | know not, yet, 4 
« Be hazzar’s Feast.” ‘something strangely undefined came over me as J strove to trace the first work- 


Each of these has its pecu‘iar merits, and all deserve very high praise. ings of this potent charmer. But when man, no longer an inhabitant of Eden's 
n the, fair bowers, was condemned with his offspring to dwell in a world, whose first 


In selecting from so many that are highly meritorious, the one, which, i | 
judgment of the committee, is entitled to the gold medal. the committee would. \glories were dimmed with the'blight of decay ; when the present, before so ra- 
fail to present their whole opinion, and to do entire justice to all, were they to \diantly bright, was obscured by the dark clouds of the Almighty’s anger, and ere 
omit the expression of their high appreciation of the merit of some others—a/ the bitterness of that stern mandate, “In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat 
merit, indeed, so remarkable, and approximating so near to the highest excel-||thy bread,” had lost its first terrible poignancy ; then it was that the Spirit of 
lence, as to render the duty of the committee a matter equally of Setoney, and |Poetry, silently hovering over him, and calling Hope to her aid, wove that gol- 
of difficulty. ‘den spell of the future, which, though so many centuries have since passed, has 
The three compositions, whieh appear to the committee most deserving of llost not a shade of its original lustre. 
such special notice, and commendation, are | Oh! it was a potent charm, which nought in the wide world had power to 
« Ruth and Naomi,” | break, a holy gift, touching all things with its own beauteous hues, the best 
* Journeyings of a Whirlwind,” and ||poon poetry might bestow on the children of earth, for it was a boon to all, 
“ Spirit of poetry.” | Yet a thousand other precious gifts are hers, for those amongst mortals on 


These compositions differ materially from each other. They have, indeed, \W#om she chooses to lavish her bounties. ‘To some she gives that unspeaka- 
ecarcely any poiut of resemblance, or any excellence in common. It is diffi- ble felicity of mind which, being the medium through which all external objects 
cult, therefore, to subject them to any comparison with each other; nor can "Fe viewed, imparts to them its own magic tints ; and such a mind, even de- 
they be judged by any common standard. Each must be appreciated by itself iprived of these outward realities, may still, with their symbols treasured in mes 
alone. ‘mory’s hidden depths, and in the exercise of that imagination with which it is 

The first of these compositions, “ Ruth and Naomi,” is a beautiful paraphrase ¢Ver wholly unendowed, create within itself a world beautiful as the fabled 
of a beautiful original. t possesses much of the simple pathos, the graceful, bowers of Elysium. Yo one she gives a painter's pencil, and lending her in- 
sentiment, and graphic description of its original. It exhibits throughout a Spiration, forms, combining the beauties of the real and visionary, glow upon 
charming taste, great felicity of expression, admirable narrative and descriptive |©#"V4ss. Go! gaze on the living sketches of a Raphael or a Michael Angelo, 
powers, and a high sensibility to the beautiful in Nature and sentiment.—|/4%d see in ‘hem the unfading memorials of poetry’s creative powers. To an- 
Though it be not altogether original, yet its fair authoress has so skillfully used other she gave a sculptor's chisel ; and guiding his hand, the cold marble, be- 
the materials, and so beautifully disposed of the touching incidents furnished neath his touch, became an image, a living image in every lineament. The 
to her hand, in the original; has so tastefully interwoven its flowers in the P@ges of history glitter with wealth from her inexhaustible resources ; and the 
web of her narrative, as to give to her production a merit little short of origi- Characters , there traced by the author’s hand, may charm only as poetry 
nality itself. ‘breathes into them a living fire. ‘The world, too, unillumined by her bright 

« Journeyings of a Whirlwind” is a composition, in its whole character, en- “YS, were a dark, cold waste, a planet without a sun. A something of sad- 
tirely different from the preceding ; and yet is of remarkable merit. It may iness, indeed, wraps every created thing; but her all-powerful gleam is as a 
claim the credit of entire originality, and bears the impress of decided talent.|/™4gic charm where’er it rests ‘he poorest and weakest of mortals feel its 
It exhibits, in a very remarkable degree, a witching grace and playfulness of otency ; for to them it is the glory touching their every familiar scene. Yes, 
fancy, combined with considerable power of imagination. Its narrative and de-| all owe to this kindly spirit a debt of happiness ; yet passing strange ! few think 
scriptions, too, are natural, just, and lifelike , while its predominating and cha- of her as the charmer of their youth, as the genius of manhood’s ambitions, or 
racteristic genius is well sustained throughout : from beginning to end it is ever *% the brightener of life's fading years. If to them she assumes any definite 
arch, gay, buoyant, graceful, and frolicsome ;—till, in its own language, tired form, it is as that spirit, which, having its dwelling in the poet's heart, breathes 
of its gambols, it at length, “ quietly sinks to rest in the crystal wave.” jouly in the measured numbers which flow from his pen. In truth, narrow li- 

“ Spirit of poetry” differs materially from both of its competitors. It is ever ™'s within which to circumscribe so mighty a power! but even here, as we 
thoughtful, meditative, and beautifully philosophic—philosophic in the best and &2¢: what scope for its exercise. ‘The themes it hath sung, of the soft and 
truest sense of the term. If its fancy 1s less playful than that of its last com- Pemsive, the boldly sublime, the tragic, or the mirthiul and laughter causing, 
petitor, its reflection is ever more profound. With a power of imagination cer-, jwhich, not unfrequently, have been tried on the same lyre. ‘To what heights, 
tainly not inferior, guided by a taste more chastened, and a sentiment of higher inspired by his guardian genius, hath not the poet soured—the bards of past 
aim; with imagery as brilliant and illustrations equally apt and striking, its ge- ages—Ossian, Homer, and a host of others—til he, the greatest, and the min- 
neral style is superior ; its figures more appropriate and just; its sentences strel, too, of our own times, essayed on that theme of themes,—A Faradise 
more carefully constructed and more agreeably varied ; and its language more Regained, hitherto unattempted save in the sacred pages of divine revelation. 
flowing and harmonious. In addition to all this, it has throughout the pervad- Oh, I have mused, oft tremblingly and half awed, of the vast treasures of thought 
ing charm of an elevated thoughtfulness, and high-toned moral sentiment.— 04 feeling, which must lie in the deep recesses of a poet's heart—oi the stores 

Equal to its competitors in almost all else, and superior to them in some par \'of glittering wealth piled up in its secret chambers ; and of the mysteries 
ticulars, it has this additional beauty in an eminent degree. | which, on the fair page of nature, he hath read of the glorious Creator. And 


To “Spirit of Poetry,” therefore, the committee award the Gold Meda/. | ‘f, at such an hour, one mournful thought was there, to din the baghtness of 
All which is respectfully submitted. |\that perfect form, which fancy had conjured up, ‘twas that a being so near akin 
L. BRADISH, to creatures of a heavenly mould ; so marked and so singled out from all his 
H. J. RAYMOND, §$ Committee. fe!!ow men, as inspired with poesy’s holy breathings, should e’er in slightest 
J.T. HEADLEY. | thought or action, cast but the shadow of a stain on that pure gilt of heaven, 


'|men have called Poetry. 


The Prize Composition was also read by. Mr. Bradish. 
_ —- Rev. Mr. Read, Chairman of the Committee on Compositions of the Third 


THE PRIZE ESSAY OF THE SECOND DEPARTMENT. | Department, read the report as follows 
The Committee appointed by the Trustees of the Kutgers Institute, 
ETRY. | to examine the Compositions of the Third Department, respectfully report : 


Man may not question whence cometh the glad spirit which steals softly into, ‘That they feel themselves richly rewarded for the tune and care which the 
his heart, whispering bright thoughts, and weaving shadowy visions of life’s have ied upon the large athe oe of compositions submitted to thein ; a 
coming hours. — Yet he hath felt its witchery full oft, and its magic spell hath the Committee would embrace this opportunity to express to the young ladies 
bound his soul in the rosy blush of many a twilight hour, when the starlight falls of the Third Department their thanks for the high gratification which their 
through the blue stillness of the summer air. On his midnight couch, when several pieces have afforded them. 
heavy slumber sealeth his weary lids, it hath sought him in dreams, where’ ‘The Committee find it a duty of some difficulty, as well as delicacy, to de- 
thoughts and images of his waking hours were so blended with fancy’s bright, cide upon the comparative merits of the pieces which they have examined, ow- 
warm colorings, that he hath dwelt for a time in an enchanted world, to whose ing to the great variety of subjects, and the diversity of style. ‘Ihere is, how- 
fairy scenes memory loves to cling ; and whose zephyr tones and murmuring ‘ever, in this variety of themes, and diversity of treatment, evidence of origi- 
hike hath ality and freedom of thought and language, which, if it has rendered their 

pring’s scen ossoms, with its sunny skies and blue \duty the more e i ir hi i 
wate, thooegh his heart Ghalll af wit Rappineon, mbarrassing, has, at the same time, excited their higher adm 
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The Committee feel constrained to notice a prominent feature of nearly all 
the pi submitted to them ; to wit, a general symmetry, consistency, and 
truthfulness, in the manner of treating the diflerent subjects. In reading such 
compositions, there is the pleasing conviction, that the young ladies who wrote| 
them have made the discovery, (which not a few students fail to make) that it| 
is quite as important a part of education to /earn how to think, as to charge the 
memory with the thoughts and facts written or related by others. 
compositions are, generally, (rue to their subjecis ; the writers seem 
to have known what they were doing,—to have an idea how 1 was to be done, 
—and, not last in importance, when it was done. 
The Committee deem the following entitled to particular notice : The com- 
ition entitled «‘ The Beautiful,” describing things which are indeed beauti-| 
|, in a chaste and beautiful style of thought and language. 

“The Song of the Water Lily” is well conceived and executed. 

“ The Star of Bethlehem” has decided merit. May the light of that peer- 
less star shine upon the writer’s heart, when all the glories of earth have faded 
away. 

«« Retrospection” particular attention, as worthy of favorable notice. 

The composition enutled ‘The Young Ladies of the Present Day,” (a capi- 
tal subject,) is admirably well executed, though the rending of it here might 
create some confusion and bust/e among the writer's sex. 

The — which, in the opinion of the Committee, evinces most ori- 
ginality compass of thought, power of | , and vigor of execution, 
is yet tobe named. ‘The a on might, aothion have selected a less airy, 
and yet congenial subject, in the treatment of which the same genius would] 
perhaps have excelled this effort, and found a more decided approbation in 
minds of the graver moulded. The unknown writer of “The Song of the 
Air,” will pardon this freedom of the critics, who cordially, and with many 
good wishes, tender to her the only gold medal in their power to bestow. 

In behalf of the Committee, CHAS. H. READ, 
GEORGE H. FISHER, 
WM. M. EVARTS. 


Mr. Read, also read the Prize Composition. 

THE PRIZE COMPOSITION OF THE THIRD DEPARTMENT 
BY MISS ELIZABETH STANTON. 

A SONG OF THE AIR. 
I am a thing freer, less fettered than the wild and changeful ocean. My 
name is, amongst mortals, but another for libertyfor to be “ free as air,’ 
is all that in their warmest dr and fondest imaginings, fancy hath ever 
painted. Wide as the world is my dweiling—’'twixt the azure sky, and the 
green earth, | pervade all space, circling alike the lofty mountain top, and 
the minutest atom, and sporting as unchaimed in the sea-girt cave, asin the 
verdant and sunlit valley. J am never seen, yet it is through me that the bright} 
warm beams of the golden sun ere diffused, imparting to the landscape its 
varied and b autiful colours, sparkling in the mountain torrent, and on the 
mead, painting the flow’ret’s leaf, and tinting all nature with the hue 
of the emerald. Without me, eternal silence would reign over the universe ; 
for I alone am the medium through which aught of sound can be conveyed to} 
the human ear. The insect’s hum, the merry song of birds, childhood’s ring- 
ing laugh, the mountain echo, music's witching strains, were thus to man 
but names, shadows of things which he might never know. Nature too, in 
her ever varying melody, in the roar of her water falls, and the loud pealings| 
of her mighty thunders might never speak to her children ;—sweet voices, af 
fection’s glad tones, and all those sounds which best might charm a mortal’s 

ear, were then as if they were not, as the cali still aur. 

Nature hath endowed me witha beautifying power;—I am as it were her 
great embellisher, her almoner through whom she chooses to transmit her 
cheicest bounties. But free and fetterless as | am, ! love not always to re- 
pose ; change hath joys well fitted toa wild spirit, and the careless air may 
wander whithersoever it listeth. At times, ! am the gentle zephyr, in eastern 
groves. I revel, where bioom flowers of gorgeous dyes, and surpassing fra- 

; where murmuring fountains ever play, and bright plumed birds warble 
rth their gushing melodies. ‘There, ere the night dews settle heavily on the 
spotless orange blossoms, | drink from thew perfumed petals moh exquisite 
odors ; and when the pale moonbeams glance softly on the bosom of the tran 
quil river, I hie me away to the lady's bower, and as | fan her cheek with my 
fragrant breath, | catch the wild strains of her late, and waft them afar, i 
may be to charm some lone wanderer’s ear, or perchance to mingle with the 
low murmurings of the ocean shore. Untiringly through the live long mght | 
sport, now wandering softly midst leafy boughs, which tremble lovingly at my 
approach ; and now breaking the sleepy suriace of the waters into a thousand 
little ripplets, sparkling brightly in the moonlight as if a shower of stars, lay 
scattered there. One moment, fluttering through the halls of revelry and song, 
the next, bearing their sounds far out when the marmer gazes, but on 
the shadowy outline of the distant land ; and when glowmg morn tinges 
the grey horizon with her roseate hue, I grow fresher and stronger ;—then | 
fill the sails of his gallant ship, and waft him speedily along the blue waves to- 
wards his destined port. Yet oftimes lingering by the way, I love to wander 
through many a bright green Isle, to sigh amongst the ruins of classic Greece, 
where oft of yore I have been wont to trifle with the spray of her marble founts, 
or laugh at misty noontide in deep laurel shades , and where, touching the silver 
chords ef the air harp with my gentle breath, | have waked oft a such a swell 
of deep (Elian sound” as man might deem a floating strain of fairy melody 
Then leaving her haunted grots and ruined temples, | take my way aga o'er 
the far blue seas for that beauteous Italian clime 

“ where bowered it lies, 
«« Under the purple of southern skies, @ 
« With the streamy gold, of the sun that shines 
«« In through the cloud of its clustering vines 
« And the breath of the fainting myrtle flowers 
‘«« Borne from the mountain in dewy hours 
« And the fire-flies glance through the dark’ning shades 
«+ Like shooting stars in the forest glades 
“ And the scent of the citron at eve’s dim fall— 
«Oh! the summer Zephyr hath known them all |" 

And I love at the rosy sunset hour to wander amongst the olive dells and 
blue hills of sunny Spain, when the vesper chime of a thousand bells makes 
melody such as | have never listened to in other climes, and gives to departing 
day a charm unknown away from her bright shores. Yes | have roamed the 
world over. | have heard music’s most rapturous strains, have borne on my 
soft wings many a ravishing melody, and the sweetest and saddest sounds oi 


tal strains echo no longer through the sculptured halls of Babylon's proud 
jprinces, and the war deeds of Chaldea’s heroes have ceased to be chanted in 
the land. In other climes, too, many a lay which once I loved well is hushed 
and forgotten ; but though to ail these | list never again, though I may not 
jnow hear the sweet Crusader's hymn, or waft at eventide the curfew tone from 
the ocean bound shores of his native land, there is yet a something in that 
soft vesper melody, which floats from Spain's grey convent towers at declini 

y I love far more than all. At such an hour methinks 'tis sweet to blen 
the low sweet music which my light touch wakes from her quivering shades, 

leafy bowers, with those holy sounds which duly as the eve doth blush, 
man sends on high. Oh! if there be one loveliest task assigned the Zephyr 
in its devious course, ’tis thus at Nature’s festive times to waft the creature's 
homage from this joyous earth to Nature’s God. 

Swiftly as sweeps a falling star from midnight skies I am again on the wide 
fathomiess deep, not now, the Zephyrof southern lands but the loud sea 
wind. The sailor welcomes not my approach, for my hoarse voice is 
the of a coming tempest, and the si word of speedy action. Hur- 
Iriedly as ‘fice from shroud than he; already have 
| lashed the ocean into mountain waves which every momeat threaten to sink 
his gallant ship, and when at last she yields to the storm in its terrible 
jmight, and lies stranded on some barren rock or sandy beach, then I sigh wildly 
jamongst her tattered sails and fallen masts, and as the dark waves close over 
her brave crew, one by one, [ mingle with the sound of the booming billows 
and chant him a requiem, solemn as e’er was sung at a monarch’s burial. 
Oh! the sea tempest is a joyous carousal for the wild unfettered wind! Ye 
may not question me of the sights I have seen or of the sounds I have listened 
to, in such an hour, for these [ bear but seldom to thelandsman’s ear. Full oft 
‘midst the wild shrieks and loud wails of the perishing, | have paused awhile 
over the sinking man, and, catching the low prayer which he breathed in his 
helplessness, have borne it swiftly to heaven, perhaps at the same moment 
that a mother’s or sister's earnest petition has ascended there for his safety ; 
or as my stormy force has wrested the last feeble stay from the grasp of some 
drowning wretch, | have heard a smothered curse as the wild wrathful sea 
closed over him, and he sank to its glittering depths to rest till that voice 
jwhich even the waves obey, shall bid « the sea restore its dead.” Oh! who 
jmight guess when the huge tempest clouds are scattered far, and daylight 
glows quietly in the eastern skies, that the gentle surface rippled so lightly 
the fresh ocean breeze might conceal in its fathemless abyss so muc* of ruin so 
much of man’s hoarded wealth. Methinks might he but glimpse far \!own, in its 
treasure caves and hidden cells, strange sights would meet his . ot riches 
antold and spoils won from time to time [ have enriched its shell strewn pave- 
ment. Yes many a brave mariner quails at my hoarse voice, and couples wi 
it and tales ef fancy's wildest invention ;—and yet I know not, 
tbe rude winter blast, or the mighty whirlwind, | wake not dread, as 
the landsman’s breast. But the ehainless wind hath my tones, 
sometimes to charm with low mysterious voice, as in autumn time, 
whispers through the leafless treesa mournful dirge a summer 
or breathes wild magic music “Through the gray woods’ tossing 
aight is on her throne.”” Man loveth well, these strange low 
{ am terrible to bim in my wrath and resistless in my fury. But I 
not omnipotent ;—frail mortals may tremble and shrink when they hear 
hoarse whispers of the coming tempest, but there is one who fears me 
one voice which I must obey. The hand that spaus the ocean in its hollow, and 
holds the universe upon nothing, is the power to which I yield. When he 
to the waves “ hitherto”! and to the winds “ be still’! we bow submissi 
and own the mandate of Creation’s Ciod. 


The Report on Mathematics was read by Prof. Davies, the Chairman of the 


Committee. 
New York, July 8th, 1847. 

The Committee appointed by the Trustees of the Rut Female Institute, 
to attend the examination in Mathematics, and to coma aa medal to the 
best mathematical scholar, respectfully report : 

That they were present at, and took part in, the general examination of the 
first and second departments in Algebra, Geometry, (plain and solid) plain , 
r and the Differential Calculus. 

‘The pupils drew their subjects from a collection of folded ballots, containing 
only the number of the book and proposition in geometry, or the page and ex- 
unple in algebra; and then immediasely proceeded to the black-board to draw 
their figures and solve their problems. ‘They subsequently explained their ope- 
rations, and ‘vere questioned and cross-examined by the members of the Com- 
mittee with a strictness and minuteness which made thee xamination a very se- 
vere ordeal and an accurate guage of relative ability and acquirements, 

The result of these tests enable the Committee very sincerely and heartily to 
congratulate the Trustees of the Institution and the parents of the pupils upon 
the high degree of proficiency displayed. The general familiarity of the scho- 
lars with the subjects of examination,—the promptitude of their answers, and 
their clear comprehension of the principles involved, testified to excellent ori- 
ginal capacities for these studies and to the admirable system of instruction by 
which they had been fostered and developed. 

The Committee desire, also, to express their gratification at the just import- 
ance and pre-eminence given to the study of Mathematics in this Institution. 
Those who object to a large infusion of this element in a course of Female 
Education, do so either on the ground of the natural unsuitableness of woman's 
mind for such a study, or of its uselessness in after life. The first objection is 
effectually refuted by such evidence as is supplied by this examination. 

who adopt the assumption of the volatility of the female mind and its incapa- 
city for dred thought, should be reminded that the correction of such defects, 
where they do exist, is the characteristic attribute of that study of which the 
sage Verulam writes : “If a man’s mind be wandering, let him study the ma- 
thematics, for, in demonstrations, if his mind be called away never so little, he 
must begin again.” Nor can either man or woman find that study useless, which, 
beyond ail others, is calculated to induce habits of close and accurate thought, 
and to train the mind to the wost faultless, requisite, and transcendent logic. 
Women, as well as men, need to be taught how to reason, and will have con- 
stant use for this faculty every day «nd hour of their lives ; and for the attain- 
ment of this great end nothing cau supply the place of mathematies. 

Although a young lady, after completing her mathematical course, may never 
again directly refer to the separate subjects, still, the effects upon her mind 
will remain; and in her future occupations she will find this knowledge of es- 
seatial service. It will give symmetry and order in the discharge of her house- 
aold duties, and operate as a balance wheel in controlling the excitements and 
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'|junpulses incident to every condition of life. 


forgotten ages have been mine. The temple's solenm music on Zion's Hill’ 
no more, and mute is the harp of Juda’s fair daughters. The fes- 


duty of your Committee, in regard to the general examination, has been 
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one of unmixed pleasure. Not so with that of awarding a gold medal to the!) A. D. Paterson, Esq., Chairman of the Committee on Music, read the fol- 
best mathematical scholar ; for, to select the best where all have done well, is. lowing report : 
both a difficult and invidious task. They would, however, remind the candi- The Committee of Examiners appointed by the Trustees of the Rutgers 
dates, that in awarding the prize to one of their number, they leave to the rest Female Institute to examine the pupiis in the Musical Department of that es- 
all the merit, which individually and as a class, they have so well earned. tablishment, beg leave to offer the following report of the observations made 
The Principal of the Institution, had, previously to the examination, invited’ by them : 
all the young ladies, who desired to be candidates for the prize, to compete in) ‘They attended on the afternoon of the Ist inst, being the time appointed 
the solution of a number of difficult problems. Thirteen (among whom were for the examination, and have very unqualified satisfaction in now stating their 
two from the second department) aecerdingly entered the list, and proceeded approval of what came under their enquiry. The teaching of music necessari- 
to work the problems in the presence of the Principal, without any opportunity ly goes on here, in this department of the Institute, in large classes, and only 
for assistance or revision. The contest lasted for four days, m the course of, very occasionally to individuals. This must necessarily be the case where 
which near three hundred solutions were executed. At the end of the second) there is so large a number who have to partake in the advantages of tuition 
day, half the competitors had retired, and, finally, all withdrew but two, Miss under their excellent music preceptor, Mr. Root, and the plan of general in- 
Mary V. Libbey and Miss Hannah Fuller. It should, however, in justice, be structiun given by him, and the individual instruction afforded by Sun in his 
mentioned, that Miss Jane Trimble was compelled, by severe illness at the end mass of pupils here can only be, where there is so great an excellence found in 
of the second day, to retire from the contest in which she had been, till then, a particular individual, that the information and remark through such a course 
at least equal to any of the others. can be best and most promptly shed amongst the pupils generally of the estab- 
The solutions thus prepared were retained by the Principal, and submitted to lishment. 
the inspection of the Committee, who took into consideration not only the The pupils studying Music, must, of course, take it but as ome course or 
number of problems solved, and the correctness of the solutions, but likewise branch where ail the parts of a female education are attended to ; and, conse- 
the directness and ingenuity of the methods employed. If the working of quently, where a comparatively small portion of time can be given to that which 
problems had been the only test of merit, the Committee would have found no in its very nature is both tedious and difficult, if applied as a matter of science. 
difficulty in awarding the medal to Miss Libbey. But, as the rules required The pupils are also but a comparatively short time at this establishment, there- 
them to award it to “ the best mathematical scholar,” which, in its highest fore there is but rarely an opportunity to exhibit an extraordinary superiority of 
sense, is not always coincident with tne best problem-worker, many other con attainment in this elegant art ; consequently, the world at large, the parents 
siderations were to be taken into the account. Accordingly, in the public ex. and friends generally, and even the pupils themselves, must not commonly ex- 
amination, they carefully noted the performances of the young ladies, and pect to find, under these circumstances, a prodigy of vocal or of instrumental 
found the three above named perceptably in advance of the rest. They also practical effort at such an institution, or under se wide a field of studies as are 
desire to mention, with commendation, Miss Eliza P. Cornell and Miss Jane here in force. But although we are not to expect astonishment, we have some 
Taylor. right to expect, and have abundantly found, that much, very much progress is 
The Committee, after the first examination, found so much difficulty in the made, and always will be made, under the present system, and capital plan 
final decision of the question, that they subsequently re-examined Miss Lib. of theoretical musical instruction introjuced by Mr. Root; and, as the prin- 
bey, Miss Trimble, and Miss Fuller, proposing to them problems and ques- ciples, the grammar of music, of things which must essentially be studied, 
tions, calculated to test and develope, in various ways, their natural abili- whether the pupil in music be in the hands of a public professor or of a priv- 
ties and acquired knowledge. This examination was highly creditable to all ate preceptor, and when the time shail arrive, at any period, that any pupil of 
the young ladies, and very satisfactory to the Committee, who have decided, this institution shall carry, or be permitted by natural guardians to carry, the 
after a careful review of all the circumstances, to award the medal to Miss cultivation of music to a greater and higher extent in private than at this 
Mary V. Libbey. But so highly do the Committee estimate the mathema- institution there is either time or convemence for, the new teacher will be 
tical genius, disciplined mind, and thorough acquirements of the young lady) truly and delightedly astonished to tind what an amount o valuable informa- 
whom fortuitous circumstances have placed second on the list, that they would, tion, prelimiaary knowledge, and attainment the pupil has already arrived at, 
had the regulations permitted it, have recommended to the Faculty to award which is necessary in the science itself, and from which the teacher hereafter 
a concurrent testimonial to Miss Jane Trimble. is freed from imparting, for he will find that the ground is generally well pre- 
The commendation of the young ladies whose names have been mentioned pared for further cultivation. 
does not diminish the merits or impair the standing of their class-mates.| But that which gives most satisfaction to the subscribers, however, is the 
The brightest stars in a constellation do not exclude the light or dim the conviction that whatever is taught here in this department is both useful and 
lustre of the other®; and, although the severe tests of this examination have well taught by the indefatigable professor, who not only knows, but fully exe- 
developed differences, they have also made manifest the pure and brilliant|cutes the duties committed to his charge; and the pupils are not merely 
light of the entire galaxy. | * crammed,” as is usually termed, with certair. points which may be answered 
CHARLES DAVIES, C ‘ste | by note, and as they are expected to be questioned, but questions and inquiries 
W. M. GILLESPIE, } ~ommi'tee. | are invited of the examiners, and the promptness of the replies, as well as the 
numbers who do reply, are convincing proofs that the students have imbibed 


Mr. J. H. Williams, in the absence of the Committee, read the report on |much of the principles upon which the questions are put, and which they pro- 
French. | bably would not have known at all, or very imperfectly, through lessons taken 


The Committee appointed to examine the French Department of the Rut-) privately, and through professors of music, who dread the very drudgery of in- 
gers Female Institute, report : | cultating the very important but not showy points. We therefore think, and 
That a strict and rigid examination of the several classes of this depart- W® would not be misunderstood as endeavoring to pay an empty compliment, 
ment has resulted to the entire satisfaction of the Committee. ‘that this institution is peculiarly fortunate in possessing the assistance of Mr. 
In the two higher classes, the neat performance of exercises, the accu-| Root in this department. 
rate solution and exemplification (on the black-board) of grammatical problems, We have already observed that, pretty generally, the pupils are well ac- 
afforded proof of the intimate acquaintance of the pupils with the most ab. quainted with the grammar of musi¢; they are correct and prompt at the 
struse difficulties and minuti# of the grammar. The reading of Moliere by Solfeggilo ; they are good in the knowledge of transposition ; they sing at sight 
the first class was quite satisfactory. | whatever is not very difficult; and we may say of most of them, that upon 
In order to test their powers in composition, the pupils were requested to taking up anew piece of music, and |ooking upon it, they may not be bad 
give, on the black-board, epistolary specimens descriptive of their impressions, Judges of the composition itself. But there are not, neither do we see how 
of the ordeal they were then undergoing, a happy suggestion, as of course the there well can be here, opportunities for teaching the uses and applications of 
details of the subject could not have been precpuceived. The various, elegant, (she organs of the voice. This, however, is not a fault of the system, but a 
and witty styles in which the young ladies severally expressed their ideas, was) defect therein, which cannot easily be remedied, and which cannot justly cause 
extremely interesting and pleasing. much of regret, for it belongs only those who are studying or applying the 
In the examination of the two higher classes, the French language was the highest ranks of vocalism, professional occupations, or a troublesome and ex- 
medium of communication between the Committee and the pupils. ‘The an- | pensive practice. 
swers were correct, and given without hesitation, a convincing proof that the | Considering this department in its practice as well as in the tuition afforded, 
young ladies were perfectly at home not only in the most difficult rules of the 9d looking towards the physique as well as towards the science, we should, 
grammar, but in the use and pronunciation of the language. ||we confess, be better pleased to see all the pupils stand, not sitting down, when 
From the literary compositions submitted to them, it was the duty of the they sing. The chest has certainly more play, is more expressive ; the sing- 
Committee to select such as, by their superior merits, were entitled to be ers can sing with more ease, and it is really better exercise ; the taste, also, 
placed in competition for prizes assigned to this department. This was no ay be rendered much more pleasurable in itself, when such is the position of 
easy task. Where such uniform excellence prevailed, it required very nice, the class. But we say this rather as a suggestion worthy to be considered, 
discrimination to make a choice. At length, however, after minute research) ‘Man as a business which we are called to report upon; and we conclude, by 
and mature consideration, they felt justified in pronouncing the followingggro | congratulating the world, as we are ourselves under congratulation, that, by 
ductions entitled, in their opinion, to bear off the palm. « Les Oiseaux du ‘he means of such a department as this, our fellow creatures are, from time to 
Bosphore,” by Miss Jane Trimbie ; Les Voix des Morts,” by Miss Caroline time, becoming enabled to praise and glorify ther all-benevolent Creator, in an 


W. Hubbell ; and « Les Souvenirs du Passe,” by Miss Adeline F. Mitchell. |\additional, and, we doubt not, one more acceptable manuer. 
The still more onerous task then devolved on the Committee of naming! | A. D. PATERSON, : 
CHARLES A. DANA, » Examiners. 


the distinguished scholars to whom should be awarded the gold medal in the 
first class, and premiuins in the others. Embarrassed, almost unable to make) 
a clear distinction of pre-eminence between the two beneath mentioned pupils, || 
it was not without hesitation, pondering and balancing, that the Committee fi. : 
nally came to the decision of nomiuating Miss Jane Trimble for the gold medal, ja. The Report on Drawings and Paintings, and the Report on Penmanship 
and Miss Caroline W. Hubbell for the premium; and they take pleasure inj Were next read, but for the want of space are here omitted. 

making honorable mention of Miss Mary E. Eldridge. | The President, after making some remarks on the recent examination, stat- 


In the second class, the Committee have the pleasure to name Miss Adeline, ‘ng that two weeks had been given to it, and that it had been highly satisfactory 


JAMES F. OTIS, 
New York, July 2d, 1847. 


F. Mitchell for the premium, and to mention, with praise, Miss Zippor ih)!" its results to the friends of the institution, proceeded to the distribution of 
Soher and Miss Elizabeth H. Murray. premiums, testimonials, medals, and diplomas. 
In the class of the beginners, the Committee assign the premium to Miss|! THE TRUSTEES’ REPORT. 
Delia McMaster, and are happy to testify to the merits of the following young|| After a careful examination of the claes-books of the several Departments, 
ladies: Miss Helen L. Clark, Miss Mary McMaster, and Miss Margaret E |to ascertain the merits of the young ladies for attendance, scholarship, and de- 
trang portment, the Board have agreed to the following award of premiums and test- 
As the fitting termination of their pleasing yet arduous task, the Committee Caoaiate. No pupil is entitled to either honor who has not been conne, ted with 
feel it their agreeable duty to declare, that the results of the examination,||the Institution for half of the academic year, 
while they display the fair fruits of labor and diligence on the part of the pu- | {In the second division of the Seventh Department, under the care of Mrs. 


= afford the highest eulogium and the most enviable reward of their teacher,||Green, premiums were awarded to Misses 
Miss R. Giroud. F. GAILLARVET, | Louisa H. Bradley Mary L. Burns Mary G. Burns, 
PHILIP BEKEART, | Sarah Barns Cleinentina Correja Julia F. Collins, 
| Adelaide Crosby Emma F, Clearman Mary A. 


New York, July 9th, 1847, E&. MASSERAS. 
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Eliza M. Franklin Elizabeth A. Holmes Emily F. Harris, '| Eleanor J. Meserole, Sarah J. Porter, Julia H. Porter, 
Julia A. Hoagland Ellen Hagadorn Elvira Ularbeck, | Mary J. Underhill, Amanda Barker, Louisa N. Collis, 
Matilda W. HY Hardorp Amelia Howell Sarah M. Moore, | Helen B. Turnure, Sarah R. Mills, Ela E. Lake, 
Maria L. Meilen Josephine Murphy Emma G. Merritt, Mary A. Baker, Anna H. Krebs, Sarah A. Lyon, 
Maria 3. Morgan Martha A. Owen Virginia N. Odell, |) Mary J. Latou, Emily F. Townsend, Caroline R. Disbrow, 
Sarah J. Pinkney Josephine Sanford Mary E. Swain, | Emma J. Seymour, Julia Marsh, Emily A. Watkins, 
Catherine J. Taylor Francis L. Taylor Hannah L. Underhill, 1} Sarah Cowen, Jane Austin, 
Laura H Bartlett Louisa A. West. Of the second grade, to Miss— 
In the First Division of the Seventh Department. under the care of Miss Mc_ Eliza Smith. 
Williame, premiums of the first grade are awarded to Misses— | [nthe First Division of the Third Department, under the care of Miss 
Sarah Anderson, Ada B. Aylward, Sarah L. Brown, Clark, testimonia|s of the first grade are awarded to Misses— 
Susan Bird, Emma A. Collins, Cornelia W. Candler, Mary Anderson, Lucy J. Hanmer, Caroline Judson, 
Marv E Edwards Eliza H. Freelan, Harriet A. Gant, Catharine A. Ray, Anna J. Webb, Louisa Weed, 
Alexioa H. Green, Mary A. Hazlet, Susan A. Hilton, Catharine H. Coddington, Anna M. Cauldwell, Sarah F. Faulkner, 
Caroline A. Lewis, Louisa A. Mumford, Delaphine C. Pojhamus, Mary S. Hunt, Sarah Harnis, Elizabeth S. Milbank, 
Mary A. V. Stevens, Mary A. Smith, Edwardine L. Schneider, Marv J. Nichols, Sophronia Westervelt, Margaret A. Williams, 
Catharine Valentine. Emma 8S. Thorp, Georgianna Holt, Mary D. Barricklo, 
Of the second grade, to Misses— | Julia D. Underhill, Emma J. Barnsdall, Eliza A. Carter, 
Adelaide A. Duryee, | Mary L. Seymour, Adelaide W. F. Hardorp.| Cornelia L. Dayton, Sarah E. Ketchum, Julia B. Slate, 
In the Sixth Department, under the care of Miss Fowler, premiums of the |! lo - Mi Mary E. Mellen. 
first grade are awarded to Misses— f = avant grade, to eaten aa A. 
Ellen W. Bragg, Hannah W. Dawson, Adeline C. Pryor, Phebe ay, Diviei ae ‘Den izabeth Stanton. 
Eliza A Cauldwell, Anna Suydam, Francis M. Underhill, In the — ivision a the — oe cageneeny. under the care of 
Mary L Mitchell, Catharine R. Peck, Jane A. Crane, = ee the on grade were a to Misses— 
Janet M. C. Doig, Josephine Losee, Francis J. Tucker. + A. Baicwin, - Louisa Crane, Sarah J. Derry, 
‘| Mary E Eversley, Maria E. Everts, Anna M. Hunt, 
Of the second grade, to Misses— i] Catharine H. Harriot, Adeline F Mitchell, Mary A. Morrison, 
Mary FP. Bunting, Julia Muller, Ala M. Russel, | AmeliaG. Piercey, | Emmeline Schott, Zipporah Soher, 
Amanda A. McLean. | Emeline G. Taylor, Elizabeth Thomson, Anna M. Underhill, 
In the Third Division of the Fifth Department, under the care of Miss John- | Virginia White, Amelia M. Wilson, Julia T. Johason, 
ston, premiums of the first grade are awarded to Misses— Caroline M. Odell, Julia E. Ritter. 
Mary Elsworth, Almira A. Nash, Sophia G. Berry, | Of the second grade to Misses— 
Marian J. Seligman, Ida E. Crosby, Julia E. Tucker, | Caroline V. l1ull, Jane Hoit, Sarah S. Silbert, 


Lucretia M. Curtis, Mary A. Vance, Mary A. Clearman, Serah A. Berry, Anna L. Collins. 
Mary A. Faulkner, Emily E Griswold, Mana C. West, | In the First Division of the Second Department, under the care of Miss 
Anne E. Strang. Vosburg, testimonials of the first grade are awarded to Misses— 


Of the second grade, to Misses— : || Huldah A. Bailey, Ann M. Barstow, Sarah M. Elsworth, 
Martha A. Freelan, Frances A. Sweezey, Catharine A. West, Mary M. Elmendorf, Hannah E. Lyon, Caroline E. M’Lean, 
Cynthia E. Earle, Sarah A. Latou, Eveline M. Turnure, | Vesta Miller, Margaretta W. Ray, Josephine H. Rockett, 

Ellen E. Leverid ‘| Elizabeth W. Robb, Isabella Stanton, Margaret Wilkie, 
ge. t wil 
In the Second Division of the Fifth Department, under the care of Miss | Anna M. Smith, Catharine C. Sturges, Emma E. Briggs, 
Shippey, premiums of the first grade are ded to Misses | Sarah W. Ferris, Teresa Fletcher, Caroline Platr, 
Susan H. Borkhalter, Eleanor Berry, Anna C. Knowlton, Sarah M. Pirnie, Elizabeth H. Skelding, : 
Sarah H. Krebs, Rachel E. Keeler, Mary G. Murphy, In the First Department, under the care ef the Principal and Miss Crafts, 
Anna M. Moore, Julia F. Odeil, Mary S. Raynor, \Testimonials of the first grade are awarded to Misses— 
Phebe A. Nostrand, Mary F. Price. Corelia P. Robertson, H Sarah L Aikman, Mary E. Eldridge, Caroline W. Hubbell, 
Caroline H. Pemberton, Harriet R. Woolsey, Antoinette L. Cowdrey. | Hannah M. Johnston, Mary 0. Lodewick, Seleua Maycock, 
Mi Heorietta G. Piercey, Margaret H. Stackpole, Mary L. Shields, 
De La Mentagnio M Harriet N. Thorp, Y. W. King, 
a. Anna M. Reed, 
Rosetta Siaiddy, Emeline L. Hunt, Maria L. Harris, Of tt 4 Mi 
Henrietta Phillips, Maria Roberts. {| SCONE grace, (0 
|| Margaret J. Burwell, Mary L. Harris, Cornelia T. Hallock, 


Of the third grade, to Misses— 3 {| Sarah L. Martin, Mary L. Phillips. 
Chnsione Bampheoye, B. | It is proper to state, that the following young ladies are deserving of com- 
In the First Division of the Fifth Department, under the care of Miss Brew-) | mendation for their exemplary deportment and studious application, but owing 


ster, premiums of the first e, are awarded to Misses— — 
E. M. Betts, Sarah M. Baldwin, the requisite time, they 
Susannah M. Barstow, Ewma J. Duff, Sarah E. Dakin, First Department. 
Emeline D. Foiger, Elien C. Fontane, Maria W. Haydock, Misses Harriet F. Foot, Jane McGregor. 
Mary E. Hayt, Esther A King, Martha A. Moc an, \| Second Department. 
Cornelia R. Nash, Margaret E. Strang, Catharine M mas, | __ First Division—Misses Ophelia Tine, Elizabeth H. Murray. 
Mary E Clapp, Anna L. Murphy Alice H. McNeill, | Second Division—Miss Elizabeth A. Malcolm. 
Sophronia A. Partridge, Isabella Stevens, Ella Underhill, Third Department. 
Lavinia A. Howell, Suran C. Hoagland, Emma Polhamus, First Division—Misses Emily C, Adams, Anna Hovt. 
Sophie Baily 8: Second Division—Adaline Goodsell, Mary Keeler, Helen Hivbard. 
Of the second grade, to Misses— Third Division—Misses Emma Marshall, Frances Marshall, [sabel C. Knight. 
Mary K. Smith, Sarah C. Losee, Sarah Rollwagon, Fourth Department. 
Mary S. Earle, Adelaid Peck. _ || First Division—Miss Sophia Woolf. 
In the Second Division of the Pourth Department, under the care of Miss Second Division—Misses Isabel'a G. Ritter, Ann M. Welling, Adeline A. 
Larocque, premiums of the first grade, are awarded to Misses— ‘Ingersoll, Emma T. Brown. 
Aunie M. Johnston, Harriet A. Smith, Harriet A. Thorp, Fifth ~~~ 
Charloue L. Williams, Susan E. Dimon, Catharine E. Merrit, First Division—Misses Adeline L Elizabeth P. Pinkney, Freelove 
Mary L. Lovejoy, Anna S. Pope, Elizabeth A. Underhill, Douglass, Sarah A. ¥ ork. 
Jennette Wilkie, Eliza Cook, Sarah A. Edwards, Second Vivision—Misses Phebe C. Welling, Emma R. Halstead. 
Margaret B. Tiebout. Third Division—Misses Frances J. Roberts, Mary A. Earl, Maria C. Pink- 
Of the second grade, to Misses— ney, Celia Moses, Mary E. Westcott, Maria L. 
Lydia A. Burdett, Emma L. Cornwall, Phebe E. Fairbairn, Sixth Department. 
Henrietta Harbeck Anna D. Martin, Mary W. Richardson, || Misses Adeline Gardner, Stella Smead, Hannah C. Henderson, Mary C. 
Elizabeth A. Curtis, Eliza A. Dawson, Frances M. Gant, |Dannet. 
Susan E. Kitchell, Amelia W Newcomb, Charlotte A. Suydam. Seventh Department. 
Ann E. Holmes, First Division—Miss Edwidina Snider. 
In the First Division of the Fourth Department, under the care of Miss Fer- — 
ris, premiums of the first grade, are awarded to Misses — Premiums for Needle and Fancy Work have been awarded as follows - 
Helen L. Clark, Jane E. Cowdrey, Rachel C. Crane, Third Department. 
Maria C. Clearman, Sarah M. Fallerton, Josepha Crosby, First Division—For Plain Needle Work, to Lucy J. Hanmer ; Fancy Needle 
Elizabeth Harriot, Emma M. Hutchinson, Emma C. Reed, 'Work, Martha J. R. Hoxie. 
Margaret A. Lyon, Emilie Stout Lucia J, Thorp, | Second Division—For Plain Needle Work, to Anna H. Krebs ; Fancy Work, 
Emma A Marshall, Mary L. Hoxie. Eleanor J. Messerole. 
Of the second grade, to Misses— Third Division—For Plain Needle Work, to Margaret T. F' ; Faney 
Mary L. Abberley. Sarah H. Franklin, Maria L. Platt, | Work, Harriet A. Sanford. 
Helen Clark, Isabella Wilkie. Fourth Departinent. 
In the Third Division of the Third Department, $- a0 the care of Miss Hick- - F fg omens Plain Needle Work, to Rachel C. Crane ; Faney Work, 
cox, te nials of the first grade are awarded to Misses— aria earman. 
Harriet P- Martin, a A. Sandford, Harriet E. Searle, Second Division—For Plain Needle Work, to Harriet A. Thorp; Fancy 
Mary J. Johnson, Lydia A. Burnwell, Adeline C. Raynor, Work, Amelia W. Newcombe. 
Catharine R. Whitlock, Hester H. Winans, Sarah A. Davy, Fifth Department. 
Alice H. Child, Lucy M. Allen, Margaret T. Freeman, First Division—For Plain Needle Work, to Josephine E. Buckmaster ; 
Julia Harris, Sarah S. Trow, Maria L. Morgan, Fancy Work, Mary E. Havt. 
Emma Philips, Mary Phillips, Georgianna Burlew. a Division—For Plain Needle Work, to Rachel E. Keeler ; Fiber 
In the Second Division of the Third Department, under the care of Miss) Work, Mary S. Raynor 
Doolittle, testimonials of the first grade pe te to Misses— Third Division—Fer Plain Needle Work, to Sophia G. Berry; Fancy Work, 
Sarah E. De La Montagnie, Mary C. Halsted, Mary ©. Ketcham, Ellen C, Leveridge. 
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Sixth Departmen. 


For Plain Needle Work, to Jane A. Crane ; Fancy Work, Mary F’, Bunting. 


Seventh Department. 
First Division—For Plain Needle Work, Ist, to Susan Bird; 2d, Louisa A 


| **Retrospection,” by Alice H. Child. 
“The Young Ladies of the present day,” by Martha J. R. Hoxie. 


| 
‘|| The Mathematical Medal, the hisshest honor given by the Institution, 


Mumford ; 3d, Mary A. Hazlet. Faney Work, Ist, to Alexina H. Green ; 2d, as conterred on Miss Mary V. Libbey of the First Department. 


Adelaide W. ‘I’. Hardorp. 


Second Division—For Plain Needle Work, Ist, to Louisa A. West; 2d, Joe commended in the highest terms. 


sephine L. Sanford ; 3d, Louisa H. Bradley ; 4th, Emily F. Harris. 


In the Writing Department, under the care of Miss Hubbard and the Misses! (pl 


Dunn, the following awards were made by the Committee : 
The Gold Medal te Mary L. Shields, of the First Department. 
Second Honor to Sarah E. Curtis, First Department, Second Division. 
* Mary M. Elmendorf, 2d “ Ist “ 


“ Emeline G. Taylor, 2d “ 2d “ 
* Catharine A. Ray, 3d “ Ist “ 
* Amanda Barker, 3d “ 2d “ 
ad Margaret H. Freeman, 3d 3d 
o Jane E. Cowdrey, 4th “ Ist “ 
“ Henrietta H.Harbeck, 4th “ 2d “ 
e Easther A. King 5th “ Ist “ 
« Anna N. Moore, hth “ 2d “ 
* Sarah A. Latou, 5th “ 3d “ 


e Committee also commended the Penmanship of the following young 
les: 
First Department. 
Mary V. Libbey, Cornelia Keeler, Henrietta (. Piercy. 
Second Department. 
First Division—Josephine H. Rockett, Hannah E. Lyon, Sarah Elsworth, 
Catharine C. Sturges. 
Second Division—Emeline Schott, Adeline F. Mitchell, Zipporah Soher. 
Third Department. 
First Division—Margaret A. Williams, Mary Anderson, Emma S. Thorp, 
Elizabeth S. Millbank. 
Second Division—Mary C. Halsted, Sarah E. Delamontagnie, Sarah Lyon, 
Emily F. Townsend. 
Third Division—Emma Phillips, Sarah M. Davy, Harriet A. Sanford. 
Fourth Department. 


First Division—Helen Clark, Helen L. Clark, Sarah M. Fullerton, Emma) 


M. Hutchinson. 
Second Division—Anna S. Pope, Charlotte A. Williams, Frances M. Gant. 
Fifth Department. 


First Division—Sarah M. Baldwin, Adelaide Peck, Sophronia A. Partridge., 


Second Division—Mary F. Price, Harriet E. Hutchinson, Phebe A. Nostrand 
Third Division —Elizabeth E. Tucker, Mary A. Vance, Sophia G. Berry. 


In the Drawing and Painting Department, under the care of Gen. Cum- 
—S daughter, premiums were awarded as follows : 
Gold Medal, for the best Original Composition, to Harriet M. Price. 
For the best Figure Piece, in oil, to Elizabeth Colgate. 
“ Landscape, in oil, to Catharine B. Ferris. 
“ Water Color Drawing, to Anna M. Hunt. 
“ Drawing in I,ead Pencil, to Abby H. Woolsey. 
The productions of Miss Rache! J. Brouwer and Miss Jane M. iowe, 
were commended by the Committee, but by the rules of the Institution in rela- 
tion to the time of attendance of pupils, were ineligible. 


In the French Department, under the care of Mademoiselle Giraud, the 
Gold Meda! and Premiums were awarded by the Committee as follows - 
First Class. 
The Gold Medal to Jane Trimble, 


Premium to Caroline W. Hubbell. 
Second Class. 
Premium to Adeline F. Mitchell. 
ird Class 


Premium to McMaster. 

Honorable mention was made of— 

Mary, E. Eldridge, Zipporah Soher, Elizabeth H. Murray, Helen L. Clark, 
Mary McMaster, Margaret E. Strang. 

In the Composition Department, under the care of Miss Cooke, Gold Medals 
were awarded by the several Committees to the authors of the following Com- 
positions : 

First Department. 
Spirit Music,”’"—a Poem, by Jane Trimble. 
«Moral Courage,” by Sarah L. Martyn. 
Second Department. 
“ Spirit of Poetry,” by Isabella Stanton. 
Third Department. 
“The Song of-the Air,” by Elizabeth Stanton. 


The following Compositions are named in the reports of the Committees ae 


worthy of commendation : 
First Department. 
“« Spurn nor the Guilty,” by Margaret A. Stackpole. 
“ Our Life is what we make it,” by Arictta Rogers. 
« Lament of the Spirit of Summer,” by — Mary L. Harris. 
«The Farewell Sigh of the Vanishing Soul,” by Mary L. Shields. 
« Footsteps of Angels,” by Justine Curtis. 
“The Watching Spirit,” by Susan A. Neefus. 
« The Song of the Spirit of Night,” by Margaret J. Burwell. 
Second Department. 
“ Ruth and Naomi,” by Anna M. Smith. 
“ Journeyings of a Whirlwind,” by Emma E. Briggs. 
«The Spirits of Whispers,” by Anna M. Underhill. 
“ The City of the Silent,” by Adeline I. Mitchell. 
« The Meeting of the Flower Sylphs,” by Emeline G. Taylor. 
“The Bell of Greenwood Cemetery,” by Caroline Platt. 
“ Belchazzar’s Feast,” by Zipporah Soher. 
Third Department. 

“The Beautiful,” by Louisa Weed. 

** The Song of the Water Lily,” by Lydia A. Burwell. 

“ The Star of Bethlehem,” by Mary Anderson. 


Her competitors, Miss Jane Trimble and Miss Hannah M. Fuller, were 
Particular mention was also made by 
the Committee, of Miss Eliza P. Cornell and Miss Elizabeth Taylor. 

The Graduating Class, consisting of fourteen young ledies, next took their 
aces in the aisle, and receivad diplomas from the hands of the Presideat, 
who addressed them on the interesting crisis at which they had arrived in 
‘their education, and, giving them salutary lessons of advice, commended 
‘them to the guidance and blessing of Divine Providence. . 
| Before taking their places they sang the following hymn. The music 
| was beautifully executed by the young ladies, having the aid of the sweet 
| and powerful votce of Miss Elsie W. Hoxie, a former graduate, for whose 
| uncommon musical powers this piece had originally been composed, and 
| who kindly consented to assist on the occasion. 

{| THE PARTING SONG. 

Words by a Graduate.— Music by rror. Root. 
i| Chant we now 4 mournful anthem, 

Now a parting song we bring ; 

Blend once more our youthful voices, 
While a dirge-like strain we sing ; 

‘Tears are from our eylids flowing. 

Wildly throbs each saddened heart ! 

i} Sisters from these scenes we're going ; 

i Sisters, we are doomed to part. 


|| Softly swell the plaintive numbers, 
Gently on the breeze they float, 
Gnief is weking from its slumbers, 
Breathing .:»m each trembling note ; 
Gone are .sw fair childhood’s hours, 
With the laughing lip and brow, 
From our path have fled the flowers ; 
Woman's lot is on us now. 


Sisters, we have walked together, 
1] "Neath the skies of sunny years ; 
1} In the dim end mystic future, 
Lies theig not a vale of tears * 
Yet the star Faith will guide us 
O’er our spirits cast a spell 

Lead us to a fairer heaven, 

Never more to breathe farewell. 


| 


i} 


| 


| The benediction was then pronounced, which closed the interesting ex- 
|'ercises of the occasion. 
GRADUATING CLASS. 
| Caroline. S. Brower, New Hamburgh, N. Y. 
| Eliza P. Cornell, New York. 
Sarah E. Curtis, New York. 

Justine Curtis, Brooklyn. 
Marcia C. Ford, Lebanon, Conn. 

Slizabeth M. Freeman, New York. 
Hannah M. Fuller, Stamford, Conn. 
Mary V. Libbey, New York. 
i] Mary E. Mickles, New York. 
i] Susan A. Neefus, New York. 
| Arietta Rogers, Brooklyn. 
Elizabeth Taylor, Cairo, N. Y. 
i} Jane Trimble, New York. 
} Marg. J. Valentine, New York. 


The exercises of the Institute will be resumed on Wednesday, the ist of 
‘September next. 
Arrangements have been made to convey pupils who reside in distant 
|jsections of the city, to and from the Institute daily. 
| Applications for admission are to be made at the Institute, 240 Madison- 

street, on and after the lst of September, between the hours of 9, a.m., 
\land 3, P.M. 


| A PATRIARCH OF THE 19TH CENTURY. 


Translated from the French. 
|| It was at the end of a wedding dinner. 
| «To the health of the happy couple !’ cried ina voice like a tailor’s, a man 
—_ blue spectacles. ‘May they have a posterity as numerous as the sands of 
the sea.’ 
‘That is a good toast,’ observed my neighbor, ‘but if this gentleman found 
himself with so numerous a posterity on his hands, his blue spectacles would 
hardly help him out of the difficulty. Alas! did you know Baron Forbach '’ 
‘Never.’ 
|| *Then as yoo did not know him, I may speak to you of him. He wasa 
worthy man, a worthy Baron, a worthy German, a friend of my father ; his 
jonly fault was trying tuact Priam, the primitive man. He had forty daughters 
sir.’ 


| ‘Forty,’ I exclaimed, ‘ do you not exaggerate !’ 

|| ‘Forty, I tell you, he lad this notion, and took literally the toasts at his wed- 
|\ding, for he married seven times, which was not too often for the project he had 
‘in his head. A child every year, and always a girl ; but he flattered himself 
|| with the hope of a pension, he even petitioned the Germanic confederation, 
which bid him walk off. 

lustead of obeying, and ‘walking’ however he shut himself up in his castle, 
and passed his time in studying the names of his forty girls; but as he had a 
bad memory he could never completely succeed m retaining them. When he 
|wanted, Wilhelmine, it was Helen he asked for, and ‘jonls wanted to play 
with Conradine the youngest, he called out the window for Leopoldine, the 
joldest of all, a maiden of forty years of age. What could the barondo? He 
had recourse to all sorts of memonical arts which ended by filling his brain 
with confusion. 

Tired of the struggle he gave up trying to remember the names of his chil- 
dren, but it was not any more easy for him to recall their faces—in passing the 
village square, he would caress and embrace a young girl belonging to some 
neighbor, under the idea tha: she was one of his own ; or else surprising one 
of his own in his orchard, he would pull her ears most vigorously, convinced 


that he was dealing witha little rogue from the village who had come to 
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steal his apples. What pain to the heart of a fatheras tender as Baron For-|/have been made more accessible to the people of the Continent, the Germans, 
bach !’ ‘especially, have availed themselves of modern facilities in travelling, and have 

‘Yes, and to the ears of his family too! For there is no reason to suppose |smoked their meerschaums, and drunk beer, in considerable numbers, in Co- 
that this cartilago belonging to the young ladies was any less tender than the \penhagen. Stearn vessels lighten the fatigue of a voyage, and holiday tourists 
jather’s heart.’ ‘are not now afraid to undertake a little ramble in Scandinavia. Still, Norway 

‘True, let us drink on that and [ will resume. A proof that the Forbach and Sweden are the grand points of attraction to other nations, and it has been 
damsals had tender ears is that they detested their father, the more so as they \wsual to leave the Danish islands and Jutland behind ; so that, in fact, a coun- 
were badly dressed. ‘The baron although worth a hundred thousand crowns, ||try, remarkable in many respects, is less known to the English than Egypt. 
could not buy forty dresses in a season, from the fashionable merchants; this |Amongst the persons who lately steamed to Copenhagen, in addition to the 
inspired him with an original idea. He converted one wing of his castle into) ordinary cargo of Hamburg wine merchants and cigar dealers, was Mr. J. G. 
a shop, where was spun and woven stuffs for the use of his children, hoping) Kohl, a traveller, who, not long ago, was taking notes amongst ourselves, which 
that thus their clothing would cost him Jess. But during this echeme he was |he has since printed. ‘This gentleman seems very severely afflicted with the 
subjected to many hoaxes. A manufacturer from the next city wrote to pro- ‘‘ caeoethes scribendi as well as the “ cacoethes peregrinandi ;” and he has 
pose to him to advertise for materials for which he had need each year, under just presented the public with six volumes of description and dissertation sug- 
a system of sealed proposals submitted to adjunction. Another, who had the gested by his tour in Denmark. Hastily as he runs through a country, he has 
army clothing contract, wished to sell him, at a reduction, fifty soldier’s cloaks 00 fears in discoursing on ail subjects and objects he meets with. He has 
which the government had refused. \dealings with the letter A in Art, Agriculture, and Academies, and with every 

The baron did not reply, but put in operation his own manufactory. The other word in the dictionary expressing a general term, until we arrive at Z in 
result was that his forty girls wearing always dresses of the same material and Zoology. He has no love of conciseness and compression : on the contrary, he 
color, could be recognised by their uniform. This was a first success, but delights in repetition and verbosity. ‘Though the greater number of his pages 
mark what followed ' When a dress was beyond farther service, it was given are dull and spiritless, there are portions of the books that will repay persual ; 
to some poor person in the village, se that at the end of the year nothing but because they give us information about a country that is, or ought to be inter- 
the uniform was anywhere to be seen, and the baron instead of forty daughters esting to us. More than a half of one volume, is oceupied by 4 description of 


appeared to have a hundred.’ ‘the Danish capital ; and we propose to lay before our readers, in the present ar- 
‘The deuce! But it must have been somewhat burdensome to feed all this ticle, an abridgement of Mr. Kohl’s prolixity touching a city of which the British 
flock.’ \public know little more than that it was bombarded by a fleet of their’s in 


‘Do'nt speak of it, but let us take another glass. It was not exactly the wine | 1807. 
that cost so much in the house, for they drank nothing but water. As to the | It seems that Copenhagen existed as a small town as early as the twelfth 
rest he bought a flock of shee every month and led them to pasture himself, century. It did not become a royal residence until about the middle of the fif- 
80 as to save the expense of a shephard. He had wished to assume the patri- jteeuth century ; and therefore, it is one of the youngest metropoliton cities 
arch, and he was now completely one, froma baron he had become a shepherd. lof Europe. It has few architectural antiquities to boast of, and its general ap- 
At the end of each month not a sheep nor a lamb remained. «‘+[f they had but) |pearance is modern, from the new buildings rendered necessary by the devasta- 


time to multiply,’ he used to say. | tions committed by foreign enemies. ‘The troops of the Hanseatic League pil- 
The pastor of the place, | mean the Lutheran minister, a worthy man too, |laged and burnt it im the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. In the sixteenth 
consoled the baron sometimes— 3 | century, it was besieged by Frederic 1, then by the Hanseatic troops, and af- 
* « Courage,” said he to him, ‘heaven ‘as blessed your seven marriages, and terwards by Christian II]. In the next century, it was twice attacked—tiret by 
it must cost something to receive the benedictions of heaven.’ ” Charles Gustavus, and then by an allied fleet. Inthe eighteenth century, it 
‘ “ May the devil bless you !’ ’ responded the baron, “I see myself reduced was twice burnt to the extent of one-half each time; and in 1807, there was 
to beggary. I have taken the scripture literally, that is my fate—I have been | Lord Catheart’s memorable bombardment. ‘l'o defend th lves against at- 
blessed until | am cursed.’ ” * ‘tack, the ames have added fortification, to fortification until the place has been 


« « But Monsieur,’ ” the ladies would say, looking at him with much curi-| stoutly enveloped by the double and redoubled folds of walls and ditches. The 
osity, ‘ “ what an astonishing ma® you are, who would have believed you, defences of Paris, notwithstanding the money that has been lavished upon them, 
judging from your appearance, capable of becoming, so often, the father of a|/4te inferior to those of Copenhagen. Copenhagen, however, is Denmark; for 
famfly.’ ”’ the other fortifications of the kingdom are very weak, and if the capital were 

The Baron, turning his back upon them, murmured, “ Forty girls! If they taken, the whole country mmight be considered in an enemy's hands ; and in more 
were forty boys, | would have the recourse ef making them shipboys.’’ ’ respects than this is Copenhagen Denmark, since it contains almost all the 

In the meantime the daughters grew mortally tired of the old castle. Eve- schools, museums, and government offices of the kingdom. Indeed, the city is 
ry evening the baron passed them in review in the courtyard, before closing the 0t merely the chief place of this kingdo m, but of all the Scandinavian lands. 
gates ; but as the village children sometimes assisted at the ceremony, and a The educated Norwegians usually speak Danish ; and the literature of Norway 
number of strangers wearing the uniform slipped in, he usually had from forty  '8 merely a part of that of De k. Consequently, Copenhagen is the great 
to forty five. One evening he counted only thirty nine. ‘ “Some one has sto- book market for all those lands. Into no Scandinavian dialect are there so 
len a daughter,” ’ cried he. ‘Let us proceed in order.” ’ He commenced many translations as into the Danish; and the Swedes have recourse to these 
the roll, Leopoldine did not answer, two months before she had eloped with an’ ‘ransiations, in order to obtain a knowledge of foreign literature. The study 
herb merchant, whose red coat had captivated her. of nerthern antiquities can only be carried on with advantage at Copenhagen, 

The Baron, indignant at such a misalliance, went in pursuit of the mer- where the only valuable collection of Scandinavian remains is to befound ; and 
chant, but without being able to discover him. On his return, two others) there it is side by side with a noble library abounding with the richest materials 
had disappeared. Again he began a search, but without apy better success.| for historical investigation. The position ofjthe kingdom between Germany and 
When he came back five more were gone. | Sweden, Slavonia Eastern and Britain, has created an interest amongstits inbabi- 

Then the Baron in despair inserted in the paper an advertisement that tants for the affairs of those countries, which lead them to watch '¢ th attention 
he had but thirty-two daughters left to run away with, and considering! the course of events, and even to range themselves in parties with reference to 
their inclination tor travelling, no time should be lost by any one who wish- \them. The Danish people, it must be admitted, like the scenery of their land, 
ed to profit by the opportunity. At this, all Germany cried aloud with iogpeaan little originality. There are many interesting things to be met with 
dignation. It was scandalized, and justly so. The thirty-two who remain-||certainly in Copenhagen ; and, indeed, if a man has a desire to see somewhat of 
ed, brought a suit against him to determine his incapacity to have charge) the world, and yet save himself as much treuble as possible, he may profitably go 


of a property and a family. | there at once, where he will find something worth looking at in most 
‘Except Ducantel,’ said I, ‘never did amore unfertunate father exist. of art aud science. If, on the other hand, he has already visited the great capi- 
Nothing was wanting except that he should become rheumatic.’ | tals of Europe, there is no need for him to go to Copenhagen, because he will 


‘I confess it, but that would have been too much. Give me, if you please, | see little to interest him there, that he has not seen elsewhere of a better class, 
a glass of Champagne that I may strengthen myself against the woes of this|/or on a larger scale. In truth, everything in this city, the architecture of its 
. id ke gain the law-suat ? | are characteris ac jocrity. One thin t it, however, is ad- 
‘No Sir: Heaven tired of him, decided upon cursing him. The): mirable, 
Baron was defeated, and not conteut with this, succeeded, thanks toan! ‘The Sound, to which numberless vessels give life and animation, the rich 
able lawyer, in passing for a madman, and caused himself to be shut up ib beech woods, jand the lovely parks around it, lend it a noble appearance, 
an asylum at the expense of the State. This was certainly one way of ob-) yet, if the mind recurs to some other cities, onan in this respect Copen : 
taining @ pension from government ; he lived in the height of bappiness, cannot maintain rank amongst the first. The situation of Stockholm onthe Ma- 
ten years longer, enjoying the privilege of having no children, and Who) jarn is far more picturesque, and there can be no comparison between it and the 
yielded his last sigh in the arms of a maniac who believed himself the) cities on the Ben omen. —_ Tagus, and the Nee omg Golf. It may, how. 
Apollo Belvidere ; on one side of him a man who imagined himself triple, over. be safel thongh ai 
and on the other, one who, taking himself for a burning house, was con-| enough whe a severe winter blocks up the Sound arg: e, and cuts off for 
stantly crying Fire! After his fortunate sentence, the officers seized his bas te mere faveure 
mansion and his manufactory. His daughters were scattered throughout . , 
able season its to eye, when he emerges from the 
* And the conclusion of all this,’ said I. narrow entrance into the port. is highly unposing. 
‘How! you do not perceive the conclusion ? Why, it is as plain as your 5 The architecture of the city is neat and tolerably regular; the streets are 
. : . : most in vain, for any of those pictu ue quaintnesses w light him in, Ve- 
a ys play the patriarch, nor to take literally the histo- Ghent, Gasman = 
y children, considering that it is doubtful whether,| ed 
a I air * - 
Secondly. Never say to the bridal pair ‘may you be happy and have nal character, though the people are destitute of om and poetry, though no 


plenty of children.’ considera- 
Thirdly. Belong to your own age above all, and meditate seriously the §*#"4 works of art await the visiter there, Copenhagen is a place of 
some ancient buildings that have escaped the fire 


words of the dying baron—* Would to Heaven,’ said he, * that some witch |! € attraction. 

had blighted me ou my wedding night.’ Unfortunately the words were ad- | penhagen does _ 

dressed to the one who believed himself a house on fire, and who re- 204 balls of a foe and the slow but equally destructive attacks of time ; and 
sponded by crying out—*‘ A fire engine, in the name of heaven bring an en- @™ongst these the city towers are about the most singular. For instance, there 
gine.’ is the tower of the Exchange, which is formed by the tails of four enormous 


Thus speaking, my neighbor seized hold of a fresh bottle of Champagne. dragons twisted together and elevated in the air, whilst the bodies lie flat on 
Which was the reasoa why I raised no objectious to his conclusions? At the quadrangular wall that bears the spire. The whole is of freestone, and 


midnight, at the close of a marriage feast, all the conciusions are tipsy. _||there are stairs in the interior. Not far distant is the celebrated round tower, 
Albany Atlas. | built by Christian IV. The winding | em in the interior rests, on one 
——$—$————a——_—_ side, upon the outer wall, and on the other upon 4 pillar that stands in the cen- 

COPENHAGEN. tre. It is so broad, and climbs the tower so gradally, that Peter the Great, 


Except for commercial purposes, the capital of the Danish dominion has| who left few things unvisited or untried, was ableto ride up it on horseback, 
been little visited by tourists, until of late, But since the coasts of the Baltic,|whilst hie wife rode alopgside in @ carriage drawa byfour horses, 
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The stranger may wonder to see so many persons moving up and down it; 
but the secret is out when he is told that it leads to an observatory} as well as 
to the University library, and visiters are also attractedby the stones cevered 
with Runic carvings which are placed in several recesses here and there.— 
The slender tower of the Kedeemer’s Church is ose of themost elegant 
buildings in Copenhagen. It rises far above the other edifices of the city, 
and nearly reaches three hundred feet. The staircase is notin the inside, 
but twines round the exterior like a wreath round a tall pillar. It must 
really be adizzy businessto climb so high into the air, over steps of copper 
so narrow that the foot has some diffinulty in getting secure hold. Though 
few people venture to ascend it, Mr. Kohl did the heroic thing; buthe frank- 
ly confesses he was uncomfortably discomposed, and was requently beset 
with fearful temptations to leap over the balustrades. The contour 1s 
extremely graceful, and the artist who would obtain a characteristic sketch of 
Copenhagen always takes care to place himself at a spot where he can intro- 
duce it into his drawing. 

The collections of objects of art are remarkable for the excellence of their 
arrangement, a particular in which the English galleries and museums are glar- 
ingly deficient. Almost allof them have been arranged chronologically or 
historically—the cabinet of medals, the relics of Danish monarchs, in the Castle 
of Rosenburg ; the gallery of antiquities ; and especially the very interesting 
collection of weapons, in the Royal Arsenal ‘To Dr. ‘Thomson, who has devo- 
ted the greatest part of his life to the study of antiquities, Copenhagen owes the 
beautifu\ order of most of these collections. ‘Thus the Armoury in the arsenal 
exhibits a complete history of weapon manufacture, with specimens of the va- 
rious kinds. Some articles are remarkable on account of their former possessors, 
as the swords of Christian [V. and Charles XII. As all are placed according 
to the date of their construction, one may perceive how gradually fire-arms 
became light and portable, and how match-locks were exchanged for flint, and 
then for percussion locks. Some of the swords have hilts of curiously beauti- 
ful workmanship. It seems that the Emperor of Russia had been so much 
struck with them that he sent an artist for the express purpose of taking copies. 
The hilt of one is formed by dragons and serpents twisted together. The 
basket-hilt of another is constructed by figures which represent the battle of 
the centaurs. The pommel of a third is composed of aj coil metal® figures 
meant to depict the five senses, which are very artistically wrought. No won- 
der the old poets sometimes took swords for their themes, and gave them indi- 
vidual names. A couple of exquisitely markea cannon are pointed out as hav- 
ing been presented by the Doge of Venice to Frederick 1V. on the occasion of 
his visit to Italy. On the surface of another, there is a whole genealogical 
tree of the Royal Oldenburg House. The great hall of the Magazine contains 
a number of Swedish flags taken by the Danes, and onfone of them is a couplet 
which may be thus rendered into English— 

“If the cat should leave the house, 

Then round the table runs the mouse.” 
This flag was made by the Swedes in 1658 in derision of their enemy ; and 
two years afterwards, when Copenhagen was under siege, the students made a 
rally out of the city and got hold of it, thus puttirg an interpretation upon the 
words that the Swedes had not dreamed of. 

Decided!y he most beautiful part of Copenhagen is that adorned byfthe royal 
castle and garden of Rosenburg. The castle was erected in the Italian style 
by Christian IV. in 1604. The crown jewels and a great number of curious 
objects are stored in it, amongst which is an extraordinary collection of glass 
ware, hundreds of ancient drinking vessels, beakers, flasks, jugs, goblets of 
every possible kind, with some of gold and silver, with the famous Uidenburg 
Horn, which shows how much meaning and poetry our ancestors could impress 
on the commonest things. It was no unusual matter in the middle ages to 
fashion drinking cups out of horns, or in the shape of horns. In this instance, 
scenes of the castle life of Germany, in the fifteenth century, are represented 
in minaiture silver carving. ‘The supports are models of a turreted and battle- 
mented fortress. ‘I'he body shows a number of pointed roofs, gables, gates, 
terrace windows, and balconies. ‘There are sentinels on the towers and knights 
with attendants galloping up to the gates. Ladies are lovking out of the windows 
and over the balconies. In one place we see savage fellows armed with clubs ; 
in another, dogs and couching lions guarding anjentrance. On the lid is agroup 
of minnesingers playing on stringed instruments, and round the rum of the 
mouth are ladies and supporters carrying the arms of Deamark, Burgundy, and 
Brabant. This pierce of werkmanship is believed to have been made jor the 
Danish king Christian 1. as a memorial of his journey to Cologne in 1474, to act 
as arbitrator in a dispute between the Emperor and Charies the Bold. j It was 
dedicated, after the pious fashion of the times, to the three kings of Cologne, 
Balthazar, Kaspar, and Melchior, whose naines are engraved on the lid along 
with sentences from holy writ. It has been commonly mistaken for a similar 
article which Count Utto of Oldenburg is fabled to have received from a moun- 
tain nymph, and hence its name, which is consequently an erroneous one. The 
collection of coins is very good, containing ten thousand Greek and twenty 
thousand Roman medals; and the care with which those of the early Vanish 
monarchs have been brought together is exemplary. We may search through 
the British Museum in vain for a coin of Canute, who was King of Denmark as 
well as of England, whilst the Rosenburg Cabinet has four hundred of that 


monarch struck in this island, and three struck in Denmark. There is also one | 


of the best collections of Anglo-Saxon coins extant. Other chambers contain 
objects illustrative of ethnograghy, works in ivory and amber, and Indian 
carvings. 

The whole forms one of those miscellaneous accumulations of things, pro- 
cured from the four quarters of the world, which the princes of former times 
took such delight in bringing together. It is, indeed inferior to the magnificent 
museums at Dresden and Vienna; still north, south, east, and west have lav-, 
ishly contributed to its stores. Alongside the wood carvings of the Northern 
peasant, we may see an exquisite specimen of Benvenuto Cellini’s skill, and a 
woundrous piece of iron work wrought by a Nuremburg simith. Close by the 
sculpture of a distinguished Danish lady, now living, we may perceive a head, 
cut by a Greek artist, which can never be forgotten by those who have seen 
it onee. 

It is highly creditable to the Danish people that they should have pushed the 
investigation of local antiquities with more perseverance and success than 
any other nation. It may be said, indeed, that primitive times are nearer to 
them than any other people; and, therefore,that they have had a field mcher 
with antique remains to work upon. ‘That may be true, but it is also the fact, 
that the Danes are distinguished by a love of history, and historical tradition 
that arises out of, as weil as encourages, their strong feelings of nationality. — 
Perhaps the greatest attraction at Copenhagen for those who seek instruction, 


is under the care of a society, which had its origin as far back asthe year 1744, 
for the cultivation of northern history and languages. The idea of such a 
museum first occurred}to the learned librarian of this society, Nyerup, and to his 
exertions were soon added those of Bishop Munter. There is an Institution at 
Copenhagen, founded by Christian 1V., in which a hundred poor students are 
clothed, fed, and educated. It was the endeavour of Nyerup.to ;awaken 
amongst these young men a taste fur intiquarian lore, and when they were af- 
terwards scateredt through the country, became a,valuable help in carrying out 
the wishes of the librarian. Ancient barrows, hitherto negleated, were care- 
fully examined, and the people generally were incited to seek, to collect, and 
to preserve, all kinds of relics. The crown caused a commission to issue, and 
minute directions were printed for the guidance of village pastors and school- 
masters ; to whom copies were forwarded throughout the kingdom. It was 
notified that any antiqitives wrought in the precious metals which should be sent 


in, would be paid for without insisting upon the right of the Crown to have | 


them yielded up as treasure trove. The result of such vigorous efforts as 
these hasbeen the rapid accumulation of objects, and additions are continually 
pouring in from ali parts. Seven hundred articles have been sent in one year, 
and important as the collection now is, there is every reason for believing, that 
in process of time it will become much more so than half the tumuli in t he king- 
domg remain intact, and there are yet thousands of acres of virgin soil, in which, 
doubtless, many valuable objects lie interred. 

The contents of the museum are placed in chronological order. ‘The age 
of stone is first illustrated, the days inwhich the Scandinavians were ignorant 
of metals. Their game was slain, their enemies slaughtered, their dress orna- 
mented with stones. They felled trees, and planed, sawed, bored,” and 
smoothed them with stones; they scraped their chins, cooked their food, and 
furmshed their huts with stones. The articles exhubited here show the manuel 
dexterity of the human race in the rudest times, and with the most intractable 
substances. There are knives with keen edges, and curiously-worked handles, 
arrow-heads of wondrous neatness and thinness, which prove that the old 
workers in stone practised an art with ease,which is lost to us—the people of civi- 
lised countries—but not to others, for even now a great portion of the earth s 
inhabitants dwell in the age of stone. Specimens of modern workmanship have 
been judiciously obtained, and the visiter is thus enabled to compare things 
that have been made by people separated by thousands of miles or thousands 
of years. The handiwork of the Greenlanders may be examined along with 
that of the South Sea Islanders and the American Indians, and it is said that a 
remarkable similarity of style runs through all, however wide the intervals of 
tune and space that divided the labourers. The fashoin of the utensiis, their 
shapes, the modes of using them, the plans of, making them—these are very 
nearly the same with men who were the antipodes of each other, with men of 
ante-historical times and men of to-day. Of some objects there are a great 
number of specimens, grouped to show the different states of manufacture, or 
the various kinds of stone of which the article was constructed One may see 
hundreds of hatchets, of diferent sizes, some made of flint, others of porphyry, 
&c. ; hundreds of arrows and other pointed missiles, of many shapes and kinds 
of stone. Then a block of flint is shown, from which an elongated fragment 
has been splintered to form the head of a lance. ‘There is the fragment itself, 
and the stone instrument by which it was severed from its parent block. Then 
there is a similar fragment upon which a workman has employed himself for a 
while , a!so one that he has succeeded in converting into a complete lance-head; 
and, finaliv, a lance-head that has been injured by use in the chase or in war. 
One sees griodstones, upon which the points and edges of instruments were 
sharpened. Especiai!y re:aarkable are the long chips of flint (called Flackker 
by the Danes), of which there are a great number. ‘They are generally very 
thin, and six or seven inches long by one broad. ‘These have the appearance of 
having been cut out of the stone when it was soft with a knife, for they are 
somewhat bent like a chip of wood. 

It is affirmed, however, that a blow made them spring from their bed; but 
this is difficult to believe. At what period the age of stone ended, and the 
age of copper began in Scandinavia, it is impossible to say with any accuracy. 
Doubtless there was a time of transition when both metals and stone were in 
use. Some writers tell us that shortly before the birth of Christ there was an 
emigration from the south to the north, and thatthe use of iron was then com- 
municated ; but gold and copper seein to have been discovered first every where, 
or at least they were first made use of, for they are more readily obtained, and 
worked with less difficulty than silver and iron. Several rooms are filled with 
works in bronze, such as hatchets, swords, chains, rings, cups, and trumpets, 
the finish and elegance of wichh are surprising. Amongst other things, is a 
curiously-wrought shield, the wonders of which may have been celebrated by a 
hoary-headed Scald as the shield of Achilles was sung by Homer. Some of the 
bronze implements have been merely edged with iron, as if the latter was then 
the rarer and more costly metal, as we now put an edge of steel upon a back- 
bone of iron. ‘There are a good many objects made of iron in heathen times, 
but the want of silver articles strikes the visiter amidst such an abundance of 
gold. The coilection is rich in amber. Not long ago 4 mass of work was 
found in Jutland, which consisted of 3400 pieces of amber, pearls, and other 
\things. It is supposed that the residence of an artist in amber had once stood 
the spot. 

The assemblages of Runic carvings is highly interesting, and affords an ex- 
lcellent opportunity of studying the mysteries of that writing. Not only has 
Denmark contributed to this collection, but Sweden, Norway, Germany, Ice- 
land, Greenland and North America have sent carvings. Nay, the Scandima- 
vian antiquaries declare that traces of Runic writing have been found in Italy and 
they refer us to a MS. of the ninth century at Naples, in which Oden and other 
northern deities are pictured. More remarkable still, they point to a line of 
scratches on the body of the Lion in St. Mark's place, Venice, which they say 
are undoubtedlyjRunic, but they have not yet told us what the characters mean, 
or how they gothere. ‘Ihe interpretation of these matters ‘is the chief aun of 
4 distinguished society at Copenhagen, called the Royal Society for Ancient 
| Waiting Its income is considerable, and the field of its operations extensive 
|—having members and correspondents in many parts of the world. It has edi- 
‘ted and published, with transiations into various la>guages, a number of rare and 
unportent works relating to Northern History, comprising historical and mythic 
Saga of Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and Greenland. One of their recent 
jpublications, entiled “American Antiquities, or, Northern Writers on America 
‘before Columbus,” is supposed to prove beyond all doubt that the New World 
jwas discovered by the Greenlanders long anterior to the voyage of the Span- 
iards. he society also publish their transactions, and issue a periodical, but 
jas these works are chiefly designed for the use of the learned, they occasional- 
jly distribute short papers for popular use, with the view of extending the in- 


as well as amusement, in their travels, is the Museum of Northern Antiquities, jterest of the people, and diffusing imformation amongst them in respect to 
founded in 1807, and annually increased since that time by large additions. It} archwology, philolegy, and history. 
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The Museum of Antiquities is deposited in the royal palace of Christianburg,|| which Denmark occupies between Eng! Dane 
where the has assigned rooms to the society under wose heavelled in this that in "id they 
it is placed. In the same place the best collection of paimtings in Denmark is selves so near home as here. The Jutianders may find many traces of their 
to be found. The works of art are principally Dutch and Flemish, and the tongue and traditions in Northumberland. [t is well known that several Dan. 
—_ Is ome 2 speciinens of Italian, French, and Spanish masters How ish customs have resemblances in England 
it happens that the pictures of the Netherlands are so widely scattered incom-, Thus Christmas is kept very much in ¢ ‘ same i i 
parison with those of more southern lands, we need not now stop to inquire, in Denmark the old ae for t the season eles is pore hone ce = 
and we now only allude to the fact to warn our readers against forming their given way to a modern word, although in Scotiand the former term is still 
opinions on the [talian masters from the insignificant specimens to be met with served. In some parts of Jutland the Yule log is still laid on the A 
in small galleries. Indeed, Italy itself ought to be visited before the fu!l gran- Christmastide. Copenhagen, like London, is almost deserted at that se = 
deur of her artists can be uly appriased, for some of their finest works have by the fasionable world, who go into the country to keep the Festival Then 
been attached to places from which they cannot be removed without fatal ef- again, in Denmark, there is 4 queen, like her Ma ne of E land Ww 
fect. The collection comprises about four hundred Dutch and Flemish pictures, are told that the characteristics of the two nations are fe a siuiiniiess 
and about eighty from Italy, {Spain, and Franee. The fondness of the Danes of the phlegmatic in both temperamants. ‘The climate, by whisk the charac- 
for woody landscapes and mariue views is strikingly apparent. | ter of a people is, to a great extent, determined, is much alike in both eou 
‘Lhe modern painters of Denmark seem to devote their attention almost en tries ; and the scenery is strikingly similar, though certainly the landsca of 
tirely to the sylvan scenery, of their own country. Beau’iful as it is in nature, England are now varied, grand, and beautiful. Both Danes and En lish ba 
the repetition of iton canvass soon becomes monotonous, and one wishes for a great love of the sea and a seafaring life. The enormous pone on 
the introduction of objects that are not altogether green. [1 is strange that by the former, to maintain a fleet which they have no use for, shows their 
Iceland, which is capable of affording a whole gallery of studies, does not furnish attachment to the pageantry, if they have not the power of the ocean N 
a single landscape ; and even Jutiand, with its ancient Hero-graves, its wild wonder they are passionate lovers of the salt waves, for, taking their islands 
woods, its ancient farm houses and strange people, only sends one picture. into account, they have, at least 1500 miles of coast, and the majority of the 
The royal library contains one of the \argest collect ns of books in the world, large towns are built in sight of the s2a Hence their eves become accusio: “ 
something like four hundred thousand volumes. A special division, compri- ed from fancy with the sea in all its aspects, and their childish days are s — 
sing about sixty thosand volumes, is allotted to Scandinavian literature, and almost as much upon its changing bosom as upon the earth When liein 
am oagst them is the completest collection of Icelandic works extant. It was away from their own cuuntry in the middle of the continent. they are said ~ 
Christian IIf. who first founded a royal library ; succeeding Sovereigns in languish for a sight of the sea, as the Swiss for a view of their native Al 
creased the collection, and the government towards the close of the last cen- (he dark sea (Surtiadne Hav) is celebrated in their songs as inuch as os 
tury purchased a large number of books at sa'es in Germany. There is also valleys, or lealy woods, or lo/ty mountains are celebrated in the verses 
a good collection of Hindostanee works ; several of which the philologist Rask, nations. Their ancient poems sing of sea heroes, and the battles when the 
brought from India. The books relating to Buddhism, the religion which pre-, conquered foes upon the waves. [he national hyma is a pwan to the fame of 
vails in Ceylon, are made of palm leaves, tenacious as leather, and capable of King Christian, and one of his victories on the ocean. 


enduring pretty rough trea ment. Jn most of these'’the letters are fromed by punc- | 
tures, and colour has been rubbed into the holes; in some, however, the might, ' 
are covered with a gold ground upon which black letter are jaid. The ants are Receive thy friend Boy am = fight, 
very injurious to palm leaves in India, and thus frequent transcrpits are neces- Goes to meet d r with aoa -_ 
sary. I[t is not too much to say that these insects have retarded the develop- | Proudly as ey the — - t's mi 
ment of the human mind in Asia. A plan has been adopted latterly of steep- , Da:k roll spose awn 
ing the leaves in a poisonous liquid, and thus many an wtellect sucks the honey And amid pleasures and obs — 
of science from poisoned pages And war rhc victory be th a 
The building recently erected for the reception of the Thorwaldsen collec- | ? My oy 


tion 1s asingular structure of questionable taste, somewhat in the Egyptan! .. 
style. It forms a parallelogram enclosing a court, and looks quite as much | The dockvards and arsenals of Denmark, are not, of course, to be compared 
like a mau soleum as a hall of art. In the midst of the court-yard is the tomb ‘ith those of ovr country for size and importance. For this reason. however, 
in which it is intended the remains of Thorwaldsen shall be deposited. The * **T#ger to such places is less confounded by the magnitude and complicae 
walls of the building looking towards the tomb are painted in sombres colours, 0" o! the works, and he can the more easily perambulate the several divisions, 
with representations of figures striving in a race, whilst on the interior of the and more readily comprehend the operations that are carried on inthem. The 
tomb are drawn white lillies on a light blue ground. The position of this edi- fleet is a mere article of luxury, which lies unused in the harbor where it 


ficeybehind the royal palace of Christianburg is much to be condemned ; since could at any moment be crushed by its powerful neighbors, England and Rus- 
it seems by reason of its proximity, to be a dependent building, and yet the %!- Before the separtion of Norway from Denmark, there might have been 


styles are discordant, and the relative situations inharmonious. The palace is some pretence for maintaining a large number of ships, because they formed 
in the French- Italian style, the museum in the Epytian ; and certainly there is the bridge from one country to the other. But since that event there is little 
no connexion between the purposes of a royal residence and those of a triuin- to justify so heavy an expendtture, as that incurred in supporting seven ships 
phal and monumental tempie. The treasures of art waich Thorwaldsen pos- of the line, sixteen frigates ,corvettes, and brigs, seven cutters aud schooners, 
sessed, comprehending nut works by himself and coutemporary artists, but an and eighty sloops, with guns and mortars. More than a fourth of Copenhagen 
uques collecied during a residence in Italy, were presented by him to his coun-| 'S oecupied by the fleet and its requirements. Six little islands are covered 
try, and it was for the preservation of these valuable objects, as well as to with workshops, magazines, &c., and one division of the town is occupied by 
erect a national memorial, that this museum was built. It isa pity that the, ‘he sailors. Phe harbor where the vessels lie is one of the finest in the world, 
site was not chusen with more judgment. It has two stories, and the principal formed by a natural arm of the Sound, between the islands of Amak and Zeae 
entrance leads into a hall, where equestrian statu es and other large works of land. It is remarkable that the three principal articles required in ship build- 
the sculptor are meant to be placed. Thorwaldsen was very industrious, and ing have to be procured from foreign countries, namely, iron from Sweden, 
his sculptures are widely scattered over the Continent; indeed, no sculptor tuaber from Prussia and Austria,bemp and flax from Russia. There is, to 
has left behind him more original works. be sure, a good deai of iron in Jutland, but it is of that useless kind called bog 

He was in the habit of repeating his designs with differences as to size and °F®: and although Denmark is wel! wouded with beach, yet the oaks are few 
treatment. In this museum one may see his March of Alexander infour varia- ‘#4 there are no pines at all. In the admirality house is a model room, much 
tions. In one we perceive the king standing in his car of victory, looking with, ‘OTe inceresting and instructive, we are told, than the one in the English ad- 
delight upon the wild movements of his horses prancing before him, and think- miralty, but still inferior to the collection of naval models at Paris. It con- 
ing of his triumphal progress. In another he gazes upwards, as if he called tains, among other models, one of an old Danish ship of Christian the Fourth’s 
upon Jupiter to witness the glory of his son. The Horse of Poniatowski, the '"e, @ stitf unwieldy creature compared with those of our day. There are 
Angel with the Bamptismal Cup, and the Graces embracing, are subjects Turkish and Venetian gallies alongside old Danish boats. [i is a pity there 
which he cut many times, and always with variations. are no models of the old Danish and Norman vessels, with which, a thousand 

If we compare the various works that Tl.orwaldsen produced, we cannot fail to’ Years ago, the W ikitger scoured every ocean, discovered Greenland and Amer- 
be impressed with many-sidedness of his genius—grave, sportive full of strength, ‘C4 + alarmed Great Britain, l'rance, Spain, and Italy, and robbed England, 
full of grace, sublimity, and child-like simplicity. In some of his peices we Normandy and Ireland. J : 
see how deeply he had informed himself with the apirit of Christianity ; in In spite of what the Danes have suffered from the English, there is a strong 
others, we perceive how completely he had cauglt the meaning of the Greek feeling among them in our favor. Itis much to their credit that they have 
mythis, Look again at his heroic sculptures, his Alexander, Jason, Mars, Po forgiven us for our destruction 3 their fine eet ; and when the subject is al- 
niatowskey, aud contrast them with the Cupids that came from his chisel luded to they reply, * Ah, well! that happened long since, and now that we 
Cupid is the cnief personage in several of his works, and in looking at them, have new ships, we readily forgive them. It was the government and not the 
we see in marble the very thing that Anacreon has put on paper. He did people that cominitted the deed, and grass grows ou the graves of those who 
not, however, merely repeat the persons of antique fable, but he was an orig- planned it. The English are the finest fellows on the face of the globe—that 
inal inventor in the region of imitation. What can be more exquisite than his gation has the lead of Europe, aud we are their sworn admirers.” With this 
“Cupid and Hymen spinning the thread of Life,” or his “Course of Hu- compliment we shut the book. 

THE ONLY SON. 


man Life?” The poems of the sculpture are short, compact, and laconic.— 
The painter and the writer may lavish colours and words, but the sculptor 
cannot afford a prodigal expenditure. In his works, a single movement, an The Rev. Cyril Danvers was about to ascend his village pulpit to preach his 
attitude, a situation must expressa great deal; and what his brother artists first sermon. A formidable effort was this to the young curate, for he was hard- 
can diffusely unfold, he can merely indicate. ‘The works of the statuary are ly six-and-twenty, and of a studious and retiring disposition. He stood in the 
like the Latin sentences of the lapidary, cut in the rock to last for ever — little vestry, while the old man who fulfilled the combined !ay and clerical duues 
When a poet takes night for his theme, he calls in to his assistance the stars, of gardener to the rector, verger, and sexton, arranged his gown with ceremo- 
the moon, the fields, the stil! art, the wild beasts of the forest, to give us an uious care. The tiny cracked looking-glass over the fireplace reflected the 
impression of the hours of darkness. Let us see what Thorwaldsen does.— young clergyman’s face—fair, and pleasant to look upon, but now changing 
He shapes a temale form hovering with closed eyelids in the vast inane ; two from red to pale, like that of a timid girl. The last verse of the sunple, but 
sleeping children repose on her bosom, and her feet are crossed after the sweet and solemn hymn, ressunded {rom within, warning the curate that he 
manner of slumberers. Of all the emblems or images of night here is but one, must muster up ail his courage. A respectiul * God be with you, sir!’ 
an owl ; no stars, no fire, nodark shadows, no effects of light, any of which ‘rom the old man, turned his thoughts from his own natural timidity to the high 
the painter is at liberty to introduce. Yet Thorwaldsen’s work is in the high and holy duty he had to perfurm ; and the young curate walked from the veetry 
est degree impressive, and not less dear to the lover of night than a canto of to the pulpit, with a pale face, indeed, and a beating heart, but with a quiet 
Young’s poem. Widely*scattored as Thorwaldsen’s works are, they are at- and religious feeling that befitted the time and place. 

tempting to have casts from all of them, made in plaster. Copies of his As Cyril Danvers began, his voice trembled, tor he thought how much de- 
great works in the museum have been made for sale, and a good collectiou, pended on this his first sermon ; for on his talents and success hung the hopes, 
may be made at a moderate price. almost the means ef subsistence, of a widowed mother and two young sisters ; 
®& Mr. Kohl suggests, as intereresting subjects of research, the similarities in, but as he proceeded, the sacredness of his task drove away all worldly thoughts, 
habits and customs of the English and the Danes; and the exact position)and he spoke with an earnest enthusiaem that went to the hearts of his sunple 
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hearers. Perhaps Cyril felt relieved that they were chiefly of the hombler 
class, and that his own good, but somewhat cold and stern superior, was absent 
from his pew, whose only occupant was the rector’s daughter, 
We fancy all Lucies must be fair, and gentle, and good ; and Lucy Morton 
did not belie her name,so that the young curate need have feared no harsh 
criticism from her. He was too lately arrived in the village even to know her 
by sight ; but a ing glance at the rector’s pew showed him a sweet face, 
lifted up with such pious and earnest attention, that it gave him courage ; and 
Cyril vers ended his first sermon, feeling that the great effort of his life 
was over, and over well. 
He walked to his lonely home through the quiet meadows, that lay sleeping 
in the Sabbath sunshine of June, with feelings of calm and thankful g'adness, 
and thought of his future life with less doubt and hopelessness than he had 


«Is that the grand era, then Y said her brother, forcing the long-absent smile 
to his lips. 


Lucy Morton.) Jessie looked very wise. ‘Ah, I see how it is!’ she answered ina sedate 


\whisper. ‘I know what has come over the grave Cyril Danv ers—he loves 
some one !’ 

| * Yes, [ love my mother, arfd you, little torment !’ interru the you 
man quickly, as he stooped over his kneeling sister and reais gros cheek, ~ 
‘that his face was hidden from her view. 

| * What ! and not Frances toe ' archly said the merry Jessie. 

Cyril turned towards the elder sister a look which needed no words : it was 
‘evident he loved her even more than he did the gay damsel of eighteen, who 
|was ever the pet of the family. Then he took up his book, and went sileutly 


|into his own room. 


done since the day when the young collegian had been called home to his dy- 
ing father, to have intrested to his loving care the three helpless women, oe 
om stay and succour in this world was the only brother and only son. What) 
a charm there is often in the words‘ only son!’ Sometimes its conjures up 
visions of petted childhood, unrestrained youth, heirship to broad lands, and 
everything that undivided love and fortune can bestow. But Cyril Danvers) 
had to prove the darkness of the other side of the subject, when family cares 
heavy enough for ripe manhood, overwhelm the youth of an only son, who has 
so many dependent on him alone, until nothing but love can make the burden! 
ter. 
ll the young man had borne and triumphed over many cares ; and 
when at last, a few weeks after the Sunday with which our tale begins, he) 
brought his mother and sisters to a small but pretty cottage within a short 
walk of his new curacy, Cyril felt the quiet content of a man who has done 
his duty so far, and has reason to look forward to a season of tranquillity and 
happiness. Most joyful was he in having secured a home for his aged mother, 
andthe two young and beautiful creatures who called him brother. But for 


him, these would have been thrown on the bitter world in utter helplessness ; | 


for, a hundred years agu—the date of our tale—women were but imperfectly 
educated, nor held the same position in society which they now justly sustain,| 
and it was almost impossible for a young female, plunged from affluence into 
poverty, to gain alivelihood by any of the many ways through which unmarried 
and unprotected women may in our days honourably and successfully struggle 
against hard fortune. For this reason, the high-principled and atfectionate 
brother murmured not for a moment at his burden, but was thankful that his, 
own hardly-earned salary, and the poorremnant of his mother’s dowry, would 
suffice to keep Frances and Jessie from suffering the bitterness of want. 

The summer paseed lightly and pleasantly over the curate’s little family. 
There had been time enough to Remove the shadow of death which had over-| 
whelmed them when their father was taken away. The sisters and brother 
were all young, and in youth life is so easily made pleasant! even the void) 
which death leaves is not eternal; and now the sole token of him who was 
gone, remained in the mourning garb of the widowed mother, which she would 
never lay aside, save for the garments of eternal rest. Light-hearted Jessie, 
sang like a bird once more ; was wild with joy at living in the beautiful coun- 
try ; and enticed Cyril from his books, and Frances from her charities in the 
village, where she and the rector’s daughter were the good angels of the poor, 
and needy. Lucy Morton had at first sight }'ked the curate’s eldest sister, and 
the liking soon became love. Not that they were sunilar in disposition, for that 
friendship does not always require, Lucy's nature was joyous as a sunny sym- 
mer’s day, while Frances was like the same day—calm, serene, but sunless. 
Hers was the temperament over which sorrow never passes lightly, and she had 
one bitterness which her brother and sister were spared : Frances had loved, 
deeply and truly, and her change of fortune had for ever parted her from that 
love. She did not sink under the loss ; but ber smiles were less frequent, and 


more sad ; and many of her companions used tosay that Frances Danvers, at 


four-and-twenty, looked like one certain to be an old maid. 

Nevertheless, every one loved Miss Danvers, from the village children, 
whom she taught to sing—to the wonder and annoyance of the rural Orpheus, 
a blacksmith, who was wont to lead the church-music, showing forth his six- 
feet height and stentorian lungs in front of the gallery—even te the grave rec- 
tor himself, who invariably seemed pleased to see the gentle and ladylike 
Francesas his daughter's companion. ‘Together they visited the poor and sick, 
often meeting, in theirrounds, with the curate himself, on whom devolved 
much of the pastoral duties of the parish, and whose gentle manners, and 
earnest but unobtrusive zeal, endeared him every month more and more to the 
simple people among whom his lot was cast In this primitive region there 
were few above the rank of farmers, so that the recior’s daughter, while too 
gentle to despise her more uncultured neighbours, felt and expressed herself 
very happy in having found »ssociates of her own age, similar in station, educa | 
tien, and pursuits to herself. 

The frank-hearted and unsophisticated Lucy did not disguise her love for 
Frances, nor the sincere pleasure she felt inthe society of Cynl. Her laugh 
was gayest, her sweet face brightest, when he was by ; until the student ceased 
to shut himself up with his books, and his countenance wore a look of continual, 
happiness, which gladdened his mother’s heart. All the winter, the four young 
people met almost every day ; and it was only when the spring brought to the 
rectory a visitor, who took away a slight share of Lucy’s society from them, 
that the curate and his sisters began to think how dull their little parlour was 
without the bright smile aud cheerful voice of the rector’s daugliter. 

Miss Hester Dimsdale, Lucy’s guest, was one of those plain but attractive 
& who mke tact, good sense, and good nature atone for the want of beauty 


he was very lively and open-hearted : too much so, perhaps, fer she had a | 


way of telling unpleasant truths, andof making cutting remarks, which she 
called ‘speaking her mind,’ but which was often anything but agreeable to the 
feelings of others. Her penetration discovered at once the state of things be 
tween her friend Lucy and the Danverses, and aiew pointed words at once 
tore the veil from Cyril’s eyes : he beheld his own heart, and while he saw, 
he trembled. 

. * Why are you so thoughtful, Cyril!’ asked Frances one evening after she 
had for some minutes watched her brother, who sat with a book on his knee, 
though evidently not reading. 


Jessie started up and looked over his shoulder. * Why, he has been sitting | 


here an hour, and has not even turned over the second page! A pretty stu-| 
dent is my clever brother becoming!’ said the laughing girl, shaking her curls 
in his face. 

Cyril looked confused. ‘I fear I am getting lazy, Jessie ; but I have so 
many things to think about and to do.’ 

‘ And is that the reason you have been so grave lately ? Why, Cyril, I have 
hardly seen a smile on your face since—yes, ever since Hester Dimsdale 
came, 


_ The gay girl had touched a chord that vibrated fearfully in her brother's 
‘heart. Cyril did love, and love passionately ; and he knew it was all in vain ; 
|tor how could he hope to marry ? Even had Lucy loved him—he never thought 
she did ; but even had it been so, howcould he tear from his heart and home 


| those dear ties, without which cruel severance he could not hope to takea 


\wife' The strife was very bitter in the young man’s bosom. He had been 
so happy with his mother and sisters ; and now it seemed that they stood be- 
tween him and the girl he loved, so that, without sacrificing them, he could 
|never hope to marry her. Sometimes he felt thankful that Lucy seemed not 
to leve him, or the struggle would have been harder still. But then she re- 
garded him kindly—he might soon have gained her love, had he dared ; and 
her father was a kind, good man, who would not oppose his child’s hap- 
piness. Then poor Cyril fell at once from his pictured dream : he thought of 
his deserted sisters, alone and unprotected by the shelter of a brother's love, 
knowing that his income and his home were now the right of another, and 
ome were desolate. He could not be the cause of this—not even to win 
ucy. 

No wonder was it that such an agunizing strife in his heart made Cyril's face 
mournful, much as he strove to hide his feelings from every eye. But it was 
terrible to have at times to struggle with the bitter thoughts that would rise up 
against the innocent ones who knew not how much he sacrificed for their sakes ; 
and to be in the presence of her who had awakened this passionate and fatal 
love, was almost more than the young man could bear. He would have 
‘sunk under the conflict, but that it did not last long. 
| One day Hester Dimsdale came to announce her sudden departure, and Lu- 
cy was to return with her for a twelvemonth’s visit to London ; and the two 
girls had come to bid an abrupt adieu at the cottage. Frances was rather 
pained to see that her sweet friend Lucy so little regretted the parting. She 
might have been more said ; butthen she wasso young and gay, and was go- 
ing to so many anticipated pleasures! When Lucy kissed Mrs. Danvers with 
a tearful adieu, Frances forgave her at once for looking so happy. Cyril saw 
nothing, felt nothing, except that Lucy was going, that his heart was riven 
with despairing love, and that he must eonceal it. 

Frances and her brother walked home with them, in the twilight, across the 


| still meadows. Cyril felt as if dreaming. He only knew that Lucy’s hand 


trembled on his arm, and that her downcast face was sadas she spoke of her 
departure. 


* Are you sorry to leave us!’ asked Cyril in earnest tones, that mocked his 


| attempts to conceal his feelings. 


Lucy did not speak, but one large tear fell on the handful of bright flowers 
which Mrs. Danvers had, for the last time, gathered for her favourite. 

Another moment, and Cyril would have forgotten all his resolves, and 
forth his impassioned love ; but Frances unconsciously turned round. He 
saw her pale, langud, though beautiful face, and the weakness was gone. The 
son and brother would not forsake his duty even for love. 

When, after a passing silence, Lucy’s voice beside him sounded cheerful as 
ever, Cyril thought with a stern joy that his love was unreturned, and became 
calm once more. As they parted, he looked with one fixed gaze of intense 
affection in her face, half raised her hand to his lips, then relinquished it without 
the kiss, drew his sister's arm within his own, and turnea homeward. 

For many weeks after Lucy had departed, the village seemed desolate in- 
deed. So the curate’s sisters felt end said ; and Frances, with a quick-sighted 
earnestness, given by her own olden love, watched her brother's every look. 
But he seemed calmer than usual, spoke of Lucy in his usual tone, read her 
frequent letters, and even sent some few kind messages in answer to hers. The 
anxious sister was deceived. Concealmeat was impossible to her own wo- 
manly nature ; she felt satisfied that she had been mistaken, for Cyril never 
could thus have hidden his love. She knew not the extent to which love can 
give strength of purpose. 

It happened, too, that before very long another subject engrossed the thoughts 


_of the tender sister. ‘The gay and beautiful Jessie gained a lover; one who 


was comparatively rich, handsome, and good withal, ard worthy to be trusted 
with the youngest darling of the family. So in a few months Jessie Danvers 
became a bride. 

There is always a vague sadness attendant on the first wedding in a family. 
[t is the first tie broken, the first bird that leaves the nest to venture, on half- 
fledged wings, in a world untried. Mrs Danvers wept almost as much at her 
daughter's wedding as at her husband’s death. Frances, toe, was sad : it 
brought back her own love-sorrows—unspoken, but still unhealed. Cyril only 


seemed cheerful » he was sorry to part with his sister,his pretty plaything from 


boyhood. But then Jessie was so happy ; she loved, and was beloved ; and 


|\the brother acknowledged to himself, without feeling it to be a sinful thought, 


that thus one bar had been removed from between himself and Lucy Morton. 
;Cyril knew that she was still free, for she wrote unreservedly to Frances; and 
the delicious hope would come oftener and oftener to his heart, that sweet 
Lucey might be his wife after all. The young curate was always delicate in 
health; but now renewed hope lent a colour to his cheek, and a firmness to 
his step, so that when Frances left the village to pay a visit to the bride, she 
only quitted one happy home for another. As the affectionate sister looked 
upon Jessie's beaming face, and remembered Cyril's cheerful adieu, she felt 
ylad there was still happiness in the world ; though, in her own bitter loneli- 
iness, she thought of the past, and wept. 

The time did not pass wearily with Cyril and his motner, even h the vi- 
sit of Frances extended from weeks to months. Her letters, too, had a cheer- 
ful, hopeful tone, which cheered them both; and Cyril, who knew not how 
‘deeply that sad first love had entertained itself with every fibre of his 
sister's heart, thought with pleasure—in which it surely was hardly wrong 
lif one selfish ieea combined—that there might come atime when Fran- 
‘ces too would be a happy wife, and his own reward for all he had sacrificed might 
ibe Lucy Morton’s love. Thus Cyril would dream, as he sat by his winter fire- 


side, and thought how that fireside would look with his aged mother in her arm 
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chair, and 4 young wife inthe other, who wore the eweet face of Lucy Morton|'oice was sll heard, but famter and more unearthly each Sabbath that came 
until his countenance seemed radiant with yoy, and Mrs Danvers would rouse He rarely visited Elmdale, for Mr Morton had died not long after Lucy's mar- 


her son from his reverie, to ask him what he was thinking about to — d 
look so happy. | Sunday, however, the then vicar requested Mr Danvers to supply his 
When winter was stealing into spring, Frances suddenly returned. They) place at Elmdale church, and Cyril assented. nalts eee a 
had not known of her coming, and both mother and brother gazed with wonder. presentiment that it would be the last time he should lift his voice from the 
ing delight on her face. She was still pale, but there was a soft light in her blue spot so hallowed by many old recollections. As he stood in the v all looked 
eyes, and a tremulous smile playing about her mouth that told of some happy se- the same as ten years before, when he was about to mount the for the 
eret. After a few hours, Frances said, with a deep blush, that made the transpa-| first time. It was the same season too, and the June sun lighted up the old 
rent cheek glow, until the once sedate Frances looked as beautiful as Jessie, walls as it didthen. As Cyril passed up the stairs, he almost expected to see 
‘Dear mamma! shall you be glad to see anjold friend! Charles—that is, Mr. Wil-| Lucy Morton's face again in the rectory pew. : ‘ 
mington—said he should be passing Elmdale to morrow ; and—and————’_ ||_ In that pew which was generally vacant, sat alady and two chil- 
Frances could say no more; her arms were thrown round her mother's neck,| dren. She raised her bowed head when the prayer was over, and Cyril 

and the blush and the smile ended in tears more delicious still. The secret) his first, his only, and lost love. Lucy sat in matronly grace, with her habes 
was told: she had again met him, so long remembered, death had claimed, by her side, happiness and peace shining in every feature of her still beautiful 
the harsh father on whom he was dependent; and Charles Wilmington was free) face. A mournful shade passed over it when she looked at him whose love she 


to woo and wed his early love. So the gentle Frances was not destined to be| never knew. What a contrast was there between the two now ! 
an old maid, but a happy wife, and that ere long.’ | Cyril preached with a voice that was hardly more tremulous than usual. He 
* Why did you not write to us of this, my most mysterious sister!” asked) shut out all earthly love from his eyes and his heart. But as he descended the 
Cyril, when he had given his warm brotherly congratulations. pulpit his very lips had an ashen hue, and the retiring 10n heard with 
* Because—vecause | thought I would rather tell you ; and you know good, pity and regret that he had fainted on reaching the vestry. The old sexton he 
news will bear delay,’ said Frances, laughing and blushing. was livi Sng win 
aathe benetiaiens their head», and said that he was always too 


* Then I had better delay mme. But no; I[ must tell you: old Mr. Cal-| vers: 
vert died last month, and { was this morning greeted as rector of Charle-| good for this world. Meanwhile Cyril went home and never recrossed his own 
wood.’ threshold more. 

* What! the pretty vi close by! Iam so ! My dear Cyril, how, But though in a few days, he lay down on his bed torise no more, it was some 
\weeks before the dread shadow folded his still arms round his prey. Frances 


you will be !’ cried Frances joyfully. ; 
ow happy I am!’ answered her ; and no one who looked on his came to her brother, and Cyril talked with that calmness and peace which the 


rad — face could doubt it. 
brother and sister took their old twilight walk ther through the green joyful. He spoke of Lucy ; and wi ear distinguished 
meadows that led to Elmdale. bat they| het voice and footetep in the room below, where she came almost daily to in- 
breathed the soft evening air, and looked at the tinted clouds, and thought—as quire about him. and t> see her former friend. At first Frances could 
hundreds uf young hearts have done, are doing, and ever will do—how pleasant bear to look upon her ; but then she thought how wrong such feelings were 
is the evening of spring, and how sweet it is to love! Suddenly, from the old) and listened to Lacy as she spoke of her beloved and kind husband, and her 
Imdale, came the cheerful sound of marriage-bells; Cyril and Fran- beautiful children, though it gave her many a pang when she remembered him 


ed at another with that ing half-consci ile, the free who fast . 
ces glanc one w beaming jous smile, was now 


sonary of love. _ One morning Lucy came : - 
* Who are those bells ringing for!’ asked Cyril of the old sexton, who and then Frances’s footsteps sounded slow and heavily on the stairs, and she 
hastily crossing the field. Temes 


Lucy’s eyes asked the question her tongue could not utter. 


* Don’t you know sir! Bvt master went away, and told nobody, I think. It 
‘ All is well with him now,’ said Frances, and her voice was strangely calm. 


is Miss : she married London . 
us * My brother is at rest.’ 


for so said Fran-|| Cyril had died that morning. 
ces, as the old man walked quickly away. ‘ But Cyril—oh, Cyril!’ the sister) A few days after, Lucy and Frances sat together in the darkened house. It 
almost shrieked, as she turned and saw the fearful expression of her brother's was the night before all that was mortal of poor Cyril was g:ven wo earth. They 
face. In a moment Frances read there the tale of hidden self-denying, and| could now speak of him without tears ; and they talked of old times, and old 
now hopeless love. Without a word she led him to a bank, for he could not pleasures shared with him who was no more. ; 
stand ; and there, with his sister’s hand in his, and her face bending over | Frances took the hand of her former companion. ‘ All is changed with us 
in fearful sympathy, Cyril gave way to all his love—all his despair. Merrily the| now, Lucy ; we are no longer young and our feelings are different from what 
wedding-bells rang on; they sounded now like a funeral knell to the two, they once were. It can do no wrong, either to the living or the dead, if | tell 
went home through the gathering darkness. The gloom without was nothing) you, now that you are a cherished and devoted wife, that he who has gone 
to tee within the hearts of both. How all things had changed in one little loved you with a passionate love which ceased but witn life.’ 
r! grew t i . *Why—ob did I nev- 

Charles Wilmington came, but his affianced bride met him with a we lcome| |e, 
im which there was more of sadness than joy. Frances wished to defer her|| « Because he could not hope to marry ; and he was too honourable to drive 
marriage ; but Cyril would not suffer it. He gave his sigger away to her long) his sisters from histhomefor to bind the girl he loved by a doubtful engagement. 
faithful lover, and tried to congratulate them, and to smil@ cheerfully ; but it'| He saw you did not love him.’ 
was a mournful wedding. Frances felt that her presence gave Cyril an addi-|| « Because he never said one word to me, or I should soon have learned to 
tional pang ; her own happy love was so strong a contrast to his desolate sor-| joe him, and then he might not have died !” said, Lucy still weeping. 
row. The sister saw that it was best she should go; yet, as the carriage) . Hush, Lucy! All is best now. You are happy—you love your hus- 
whirled her away, ever and anon that pale, agonised face floated between her) pand’ 
and the husband so dearly loved; and amidst her bridal happiness, Frances J go Jove him ; and he is worthy to be loved,’ answered the wife earuestly. 
mourned for her brother. le But poor, poor Cyril Y and in she wept. 

Cyril and his mother were now left alone together. He had exacted @ pro- + 1)9 not mourn for him,’ said Frances ; ‘he might never have had a long life, 
mise from Frances, that neither this fond mother, nor Jessie, should ever be) and who shall say that he did not feel the sweet peace of duties fultilled, and of 

by the knowledge of his fatal secret ; and so Mrs. Danvers came to live) knowing that his self-sacrifice was not in vain! Lucy, I, Cyril’s sister, amidst 

at Charlewood Rectory with a feeling of unmixed pleasure and hope. Some-) 41) my grief, shall love you, and feel that you have done no wrong. Yetit is 
tumes she thought her son looked sadder and paler than he had done for some! very bitter!’ cried Frances as her compostre forsook her, and she bowed her- 
months ; but then Cyril was always grave, and never very strong. His new gejf jn agony. ‘Oh, would that I had died for thee, my brother—my only bro- 
duties also took him so much away from her ; for he was none of those idle ther !" 
shepnerds, who think one day's tending in the week enough for the flock. And | se 
Cyril, however weary he came in, had always asmile and a cheerful word for 
his mother. He was too gentle and good to make her suffer for the deadly ‘THE POLITE ARTS USEFUL AND PRACTICAL 


gloom which had fallen over his whole life: it was not her fault, nor that of bis) BY JOHN ee BRENT. 
o. XIL. 


innocent sisters, that he had lost sweet Lucy Morton. ; 
; | I stated in my opening Essay that it was my desire to contribute something 


That name now was never breathed, save by Cyril himself, in the lonely 
_ towards checking the physica! and material tendency of the age which, if not 


hours of suffering, of whichno one knew. She did not revisit Elmdale, but 
went abroad with her husband. Change of abode happily removed Cyril from counterbalanced or modified, may elevate matter over mind, the senses over 
many haunting memories of his lost love ; and to every one else it seemed as the spirit. ] 
though she had never been. After some years, many began to wonder why the ‘I have had occasion to allude to the subject at various times throughout 
young rector of Charlewood never married ; but then he was so devoted to his these Essays, and concluded the last by a quotation from Blackwood and refer- 
aged mother, it might be that there was no room in his heart for any-| ence to Dickens, Bulwer, and D'Israeli, as { undeniable of the the fright- 
other iove. Jessie's troop of children sported round their quiet, pale-faced un- ful progress of the disease in England and elsewhere on the Continent. ihe 
cle; and Mrs Wilmington, too, came with her little Cyril so like his namesake, brief notice I thought proper to take of Mr. Bostiniere’s Essay on Glass Paint- 
even in childhood. Frances saw that her brother was calm and content, en- ing, with a view to show that religion has not disdained to cal! upon the Fine 
grossed with his high and holy calling. He never mentioned Lucy ; aud the, Arts in its holy mission of eivilizing and spiritualizing mankind, may be made 
sister returned to her beloved home, satistied that Cyril was at peace, if not, still more impressive and convincing, if possible, by the strong lang vage which 
happy. | the Editors of Blackwood have used, when speaking about Virgil, Tasso, and 
And she was right. Sorrow that brings with it no self-reproach can be borne, Raphael. The quotation is peculiarly calculated to sustain the assertion | have 
in time with patience. Cyril had in a great measure learned to look on life with so often repeated, as to the spiritualizing tendency of the Fine Arts. The 
less bitterness; he no longer {suflered the uncontrollable angvish which Review says, « In modern painting, as it appeared im the hands of Rap hael 
had at first prostraded him in the dust; but he never again recovered and Michael Angelo, a wider range was attempted ; more spiritual and to uch- 
the cheerful spirit of old. It has been said that men never love women—| ing objects kad come te engross the human mind. The mere contemplation of 


that they soon recover from a loss such as Cyril had felt : but this is| abstract character—its delineation by the graphic representation of the human 
oe The Temple of the un. 


not true. Rarely does a man love with his whole soul, as a woman does ; but ‘form, had ceased to be the principal object of 

when he does, the passion lasts for a lifetime, with an intensity unknown to) known God was no longer to be filled with idols under the image of man. The 
most women. Cyril’s love had engrossed every feeling of a sensitive nature, Gospel had been preached to the poor; the words of mercy and peace had 
limited to a delicate frame, and neither ever completely rallied from the been heard on the earth. Painting had come to be the auxiliary of Relagron. 
shock It was in the Churches of a spiritual and suffering faith that its umpression was 


Every year that passed over Cyril's head. his slight form became more bent, | |to be produced—Calvary was to be presented to the eye; the feeling of the 
and his fare more colourless and oad When — past thirty, he looked like ateiion, * Truly, this man was the Son of God,’ e ven on the heart. It 
@ man whose prime of life had gone by. Winter ever t with it pain and| |was to the faithful who were penetrated with the glad words of salvation, that 
failing health, so that he was obliged to relinguish many of his duties to his cu-| the altar-pieces were addressed ; it was the feeling of the Song of Suneon 
rate, For months he seldom went beyond the rectory and the church, where bis) that had gone forth on the earth. It was those divine feelings which painting, 
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‘| Nicholas Copernicus was born at Thorn, a city of Polish Prussia, in Februa- 
to this heavenly mission that the genius of Italy was called.” ‘ry 1473. He acquired the elements of Greek and Latin under the paternal 
_ What prevents the Artist of the present age from again becoming an agent oof, and afterwards studied philosophy and medicine in the university of Crae 
in this heavenly mission ? ||cow, where he gained the title of doctor. His attention was, however, princi- 

Well has Hazlitt exclaimed, “ But I cannot say, from my own experience, pally attracted by the study of mathematics ; this he pursued with extraordinary 
that the same process,’ (that of writing) « takes place in transferring our ideas Zeal, and at the same time he obtained some knowledge of astronomy and the 


to canvas ; they gain more than they lose in the mechanical transformation Use of instruments. — ; , , 
One is never tived of painting, because you have to set down not what you ‘The fame of Regiomontanus inspired him' with a desire to visit Italy ; and at 


knew already, bat what you have just discovered. In the former case, you the age of 23, he set out for that country, where he first attended the lectures 
; On his arrival at Rome, he was 


translate feeling into words ; in the latter, names inte things. There is a con- Of the astronomer Dominic Maria, at Bologna. 
tinual creation out of nothing going on. With every stroke of the brush, a appointed to a professorship of mathematics , and after a residence in that city 
new field of enquiry is laid open ; new difficulties arise, and new triumphs are Of several years, during which he pursued his astronomical observations, he re- 
prepared over them.” jturned to his native country. 

This testimony, coming from an Artist who was at the same time a ripe Through the influence of his uncle, the bishop of Warmia, he obtained a ca- 
scholar and able writer, is well worth confidence and respect. Both the crea- nonicate at Frauenburg, where he took up hie residence, and continued his sci- 
tor on Canvas and the manufacturer of words which live, are twin-brothers in (entific studies. The openings which he made in the wails of his chamber, in 
the intellectual crusade against matter. The Author and the Artist are natu- oder to observe the passage of stars across the meridian are yet to be seen in the 
ral allies, and gain new and natural strength from their union. It was this con- house in which he lived. : . 
vietion of the inevitable and spiritualizing effects of taste and art on man that In the quiet and leisure afforded by his new position, Gaperuiane eetvetad 
induced the eloquent Chateaubriand to exclaim, “The mind necessarily works on the doctrines taught by the astronomers he had visited, and comparing them 
on the heart, and it is difficul: for the road taken by the heart tu be straight with the ancient theo-ies, was struck by the want of harmony in their arrauge- 
wher that of the imagination is crooked. He who likes deformity, is not far ment of the universe. With a view to attempt the reduction of the discordant 
from liking vice, and he who is insensible to beauty may easily form a false elements to some simple proposition, he read over a second time the existing 
conception of virtue. Bad taste and vice almost always move together, for Works on astronomy. 
the former is only the expression of the latter, in the same way as words con- He found that Nicebas, and some other Pythagoreans, had made the sun the 
vey our ideas to others.” centre of all the planetary motions ; while Apollonius of Perga, retaining the 

t do not pretend to assert that the Fine Arts are the only, or even the most same general arrangement, made the sun in turn revolve round the earth—a 
efficient, agents for making men wiser and better [I merely mean to say, and system afterwards adopted by Tycho Brahe. Copernicus saw that the cycles 
have called great names as endorsers, that they have ever been, and must ever and epicycles of Ptolmy were a confused attempt to explpin the alternations in 
be, potent means to that good and necessary end. I believe with the patriotic the movements of the plangts, which he was Jed to believe might be account- 
contributor to the Southern Literary Messenger, that ‘causes are already at ed for by a much more simple process. 
work to weaken the sway of mammon—an inspiration has gone abroad to break The true relations of the parts to each other, gradually unfolded themselves 
the spell of this delusion. Soon will it be discovered that ‘man cannot live to his mind, until ve became convinced of the immobility of the sun in the cen- 
by bread alone.’” tre of the planetary system ; while its apparent motion, and the alternations of 

New tastes and appetites are forming. The mind and the spirit will “ crave night and day, were to be attributed to the annual and diurnal movements of the 

ir proper nourishment,” and enterprising genius will furnish it rich supplies. earth. - 
it was that hope and conviction which seduced me to the task, and have cheer- | Something more than the mere possession of a great idea is required to con- 
ed me on in my humble efforts. It is because I feel assured, that next to re-| stitute a great genius ; there must be the faculty for looking at it in all its 
ligion, and the agency of Divine Providence, Literature and the Fine Arts phases, and for testing it by the evidence of nature and of the senses. Coper- 
will play the most effective part in the spiritualizing and regeneration of man-| nicus had extensive astronomical knowledge, and a good geometrical genius, and 
kind, that I have urged my views and suggestions so warmly and persevering ||the elaboration of his theory presents a memorable example of the power of 
ly. In vain shall we point to our railroads and gorgeously decorated steamers, patient and earnest thought in the investigation of a complicated subject, and 
—in vain boast of our ports teeming with the life ard enriching presence of acuteness of discrimination between the true and the fallacious. In his day, it 
commerce and industry,—in vain refer to our manufactories and agricultural) must be remembered, the want of telescopes rendered all appearances in the 
prosperity,—in vain extol the blessings and enviable results of our free institu- sky much more difficult of explanation than they would have been a century 
tions, if. besides all this, the more refined, more spiritualizing branches of hu later. 
man knowledge are not appreciated, practised, and encouraged in our midst. To appreciate his services in the cause of science at their full value, we must 
Physical prosperity may exist, whilst mental occupations are debased and for- place ourselves back in the times and circumstances that saw their birth. The 
gotten. Inthe words of the writer last quoted, ** A nation without a litera- accumulated errors and superstitions of fourteen centuries were not easily to be 
ture,” (and I would add without a taste and love for the Fine Arts,) “however shaken or removed ; neither were the prejudices and dogmas of the learned to 
abundant in natural resources, is a nation without true greatness, and, however be disputed with impunity. What might have been astronomical science, was 
liberal the form of its institutions, without true independence.” even in the writings of the fathers, little better than a mass of absurd and sub- 

The annual returns may give abundant proof of our progress im population,||tle disquisitions on the substance of the heavens and the planets. 
resources, exports, and imports, railways and steamboats, factories and naviga-| The latter were supposed to be hollow, and to be placed immediately under 
tion, and yet, if the mind be not refined and improved, if the intellectual sta- ‘the waters, which were above the firmament to keep it cool ; while the earth 
tistics of the land be not upwards and onwards, the public taste cultivated and, foated on the waters which were under the firmament. The moon too, came in 
purified from the worship of « the Golden Calf,” the devotion to material and for a due share of notice in the controversies : some asserted that her spots 
gross pleasures and pursuits, the real advance of our country in the scale of |were the body of Endymion : others declared them to be a lion with his tail to 
civilized nations, and in the march of civilization, is all delusive and external. the east ; and a third party contended that she was made of pumiestone, and 
It is only when we see intellectual men and things valued at their true value ; | showed a human face. 
it is only when we find men of means employing their superfluities in rational | The doctrine of the earth's iminability was everywhere taught by the learned, 
pleasures, and for the encouragement of genius and taste, and the people are and universally believed by the multitude. (fcourse any attempt to substitute 
taught, by ecept and example, to understand and admire the beautiful, the |a new theory could not fail to provoke much clamour 
pure, and the spiritual, that the heart of the plilanthropist is gratified, and his Nevertheless, with the resolute perseverance that frequently accompanies 
judgment made hopeful of a substantial and durable reform. To be rich and true genius, Copernicus commenced a series of observations by which to verify 
ney in the goods of the world is no doubt most desirable anc important ; his calculations ; and having constructed the necessary instruments, he paused 

t riches and worldly prosperity are ephemeral and peculiarly subject to acci- pot in his investigations until the tables required for the production of the phe- 
dent and ehange, whilst the riches of the mind, the purity of the heart, and nomena were completed. 
the refinement of the taste, are additional sources of enjoyment in hours of About the year 1507 he began to commit his thoughts to writing ; and in 
sunshine and pleasure, and unfailing subjects of consolation in days of sorrow || §30, at the age of fifty seven, he had the satisfaction of seeing his manuscript 
and distress. —T . -: | labors brought to a close, in a work divided into six books, called ‘De Revo- 

Let us ever bear in mind what our elegant and gifted historian, Prescott, has, |ytionibus Orbium Calestium,’ in which the whole theory is reduced to one sim- 
observed on this subject, that Whatever consequence a nation may derive, ple idea, exhibited with clearness and precision, constituting what is now known 
m its own age, from physical resources, its intellectual developement will form jas the Copernican system ; that is, that the sun is the centre of a system of 


48 it arose in modern Europe, was called to embody in the human form ; it was 


the subject of deepest interest to posterity.” planets which revolve round it, and that, consequently, the earth moves. The 
—— real distances of the planets, and the declination of the pole of the earth, were 

RESISTANCE TO GREAT TRUTHS. also explained. 
COPERNICUS AND ASTRONOMY. However firm the conviction of Copernicus as to the truth of his theory, he 


The history of astronomy, in common with that of almost every other sci- yet hesitated to make it public, dreading the opposition it would have to encoun- 
ence, presents numerous instances of arbitrary opposition to the development ter, seeing that it opposed the inveterate prejudice of the learned, and the il- 
of thought and progression of truth. Dating from the infancy of our race, and'|lusory testimony of the senses. 
originating where se many of the mental phenomena took their source in the|| It is one of the hereditary superstitions of human nature to contend pertina- 
East, the young science developed itself in strange and uncertain forms, a) ciously for the canons we have once admitted, although only on the ground of 

val accumulation of extravagant opinions and wild hypotheses, until, by the! custom. ‘The less to offend the spirit of the age, Copernicus made scarcely 
labors of Hipparchus, Pythagoras, and the early Greek and Arabian philoso-| any announcement of discoveries, and sought rather to disguise their novelty 
phers it was transmitted to Ptolemy, with some show of mathematical demon. and importance, under an assemblage of opinions, derived from ancient 
stration. | writers. 

Ptolemy was the first to unite the various phenomena, and form something) ‘The fame of the new theory, however, found its way to the popular ear ; 
like a complete treatise : but, leaving totally out of view the beautiful simpli. |and the first sign of opposition was manifested in a comedy, in which, like Soc- 
city of nature, he based his system on impossible laws. He imagined the heavens rates, the great astronomer was made the subject of ridicule. Yet such was the 
to be an immense vault, revolving round the earth, which was stationary in| influence of his dignified and unobtrusive character, that the play never went to 
the centre, in twenty four hours, and interlined by innumerable circles—the' |a public representation. 
orbits of the sun and planets, to account for the apparent contradictions in | Moved at length by the urgent entreaties of some of his friends, and consid. 
their motion, he contrived his famous cycles and epicycles, making the centre jering that delay only strengthened the cause of ignorance, Copernicus intrust- 
ofsome to roll round the ciroumference of others. Still as a means of repre- \ed his manuscript to his friend and disciple Rheticus, under whose care it was 
senting celestial appearances, the system of Ptolemy, with all its imperfections |eventually published at Nuremberg in 1543, with a long explanatory utle, 
was useful to science ; and glimpses of the truth occasionally presented them- |commencing ‘Nicolai Copernici Torinensis, De Revolutiombus Orbium Coles- 
selves to his successors. tium Libri vi.,’ and ending ‘Igitur Erne, Lege, Fruere.’ 

In the year 1852 appeared the famous Alphonsine tables, under the auspices, ‘Ihe book opens with a prefatory dedication to Pope Paul I[1_, who is in- 
of Alphonso, king of Castile, who distinguished himself by his devotion to the formed that the author has kept it to him for nearly four times the nine years 
cause of astronomical science. ‘The superstition of the army however, opposed | recommended by Horace Remembering that Lactantius had ridiculed those 
a formidable barrier to anything like p’ ss. At length in the 15th century, |who asserted the globular form of the earth, he awaits similar criticisms on his 
distinguished by so many great poreel ne = genius appeared destined to change own researches, and doubts whether he would not do wisely to imitate the 
the whole face of astronomical science | Pythagoreans aud some other philosophers, who communicated their doctrines 
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to their disciples only, not from jealousy, bat fearing the contempt of the ig- 
porant. 

He concludes with a reason fur the publication—+ It is,’ he says, ‘ that I 

may not be charged with shunning the judgment of euligntened persons, 
and that the authority of your holiness may protect me from the teeth of slan- 
der.’ 
In May, 1543, at the age of 70, Copernicus died : the first copy of his book, 
forwarded by Rheticus, was placed in his hands only a few hours before he 
breathed his last. He appeared to be scarcely conscious of the object to which 
so many years of his life had been devoted. But his mission was accomplish- 
ed > committed to the perpetuating operations of the infant printing press, all 
danger was over of losing the germ of those great and fertile truths, which, in 
our days, render astronomy the mest perfect of sciences. 

The opposition to the new truth, anticipated by its illustrious author, was 
not slow to manifest itsel{—the intolerant spirit of the church, and of the Aris. 
totelian philosophy, which rendered it almost dangerous to offend the one as the 
other. 

Those were the days when the faggot and stake made short work with those 
who presumed to strike out a course of thinking for themselves. In the very 
year that Copernicus died, the celebrated Ramus, then a teacher at Paris, was, 
censured by an edict of Francis [, as having manifested his ignorauce by rash, 
arrogant andympudent animadversions on Aristotle. ‘The learned party, as was 
truly observed of them, were ‘determined to punish as heracy what they could, 
not refute as false philosophy.’ 

Half a century later, they burned Giordano Bruno at Rome for making him- 
self conspicuous as a teacher of the Copernican doctrine, and an unsparing op-, 

nt of the Arstotelians. He has leit us in one of his writings, an instract- 
ive sketch of their character :— 

‘They harden themselves,’ he says, and heat themselves, and embroil them- 
selves for Aristotle ; they call themselves his champions ; they hate all but 
Aristotle's frends ; they are ready to live and die for Aristotle, and yet they 
do not understand so much as the titles of Aristotle's chapters. 

Among bigots so unscrupulous, the Copernican theory was little likely to 
meet with a favourable reception. Foremost in active opposition we find the 
Jesuits, who attacked it with all the virulence and learning for which their order 
has so long been celebrated. According to them, the new opinion was ‘ true 
in art, but false ia nature ;’ and they were not sparing of denunciations on the 
genius that had refused to be guided by their dogmas. Fienus, physician to 
the emperor of Bavaria, followed on the same side ; and the celebrated Danish) 
astronomer, Tycho Brahe, rejected the theory of his Polish predecessor, urging) 
against it many, at that time, incontrovertible objections, supported by reasons, 
drawn chiefly from Scripture. His principal argument against the motion of, 


the earth was, that with an orbit of nearly 190,000,000 of miles in diameter, | 


‘tains a curious illustration of the prevalent feeling—a figure with a pair of ba- 


lances is seen weighing the Tychonian against the Copernican system: the 
truth of the former is shown by its overwhelming preponderance. This writer 
gives the names of fourteen authors who, up to this day, had written in favour 
of the Copernican theory, and thirty-seven against it; he brings forward se- 
ventv-seven arguments in support of the latter, and finds only forty-nine for 
the former : consequently, the mere force of numbers proved the impossibility. 
He urges a very general objection of the time—that if the earth did really turn 
on its own axis, things thrown up would not fall on the place from which they 
had been cast, and ail loose objects would fly off like water from a wheel. A 
bird leaving her nest would never be able to tind it again; and if a man leaped 
up but for one second, the earth would have turned away from him a quarter of 
a mile. In vain had Copernicus declared that the atmosphere and everything 
on the earth partook of its motion—the evidence of the senses was against him. 
On Riccioli’s own showing, the new systein had not been left catiody without 
defenders. 

Among these the most able were Kepler and Galileo, both equally ardent 
and indefatigable in their search after truth. Referring to the subject in one 
of his letters, the learned Pascal wrote—‘ If we have unerring observations 
proving that it (the earth) turns round, not all mankind together can keep it 
from turning, nor themselves from turning with it.’ Even Riccioli himself, 
notwithstanding his two folio volumes of adverse theories, was constrained to 
say—‘ Never can we sufficiently admire the genius and sagacity of Copernicus, 
who, by the motions of a globule like the earth, has explained what astrono- 
mers have never been able to represent without an absurd complication of ma- 
chinery ; and who, disengaging the fixed stars from their rapid diwrnal motion, 
so difficult to reconcile with their general motion round the poles of the eclip- 


_ tic, has happily explained the stations and retrogradations of the planets, and 


the precession of the equinoxes ; who has destroyed three enormous spheres ; 
who lastly, like Hercules, has been able to sustain alone a weight that has so 
often crushed an Atlas.’ 

Turning to our own country, we find Bacon, with all his genius, disinclined 
to admit the motion of the earth. Milton too, although struck with the want 
of harmony in the heavens, which he describes as 

* With centric and eccentric scribbled o’er, 
Cycle and epicycle, orb in orb,’ 
‘seems also to have doubted the truth of the new theory. But the most active 
opponent was Alexander Rosse, a voluminous Scottish writer, alluded to in 
Hudibras. If, however, churchmen had signalised themselves by opposing the 
Copernican system, let it not be forgotten that it is to a bishop we owe the first 
recognition of that system in England. Bishop Wilkins—all honour to him 
for his intrepidity !—clearly demonstrated, in reply to Rosse, that the earth is 
one of the planets ; and that it performs revolutions round the sun. 


some change in the position of the fixed stars would be detected during its an-- ‘The writings of Wilkins did great service to the cause of truth ; still the 
nual revolution. Copernicus, however, had proved that the fixed stars are too, ‘ruth was slowly received, because it was at variance with a firmly planted pre- 
remote to be affected by the passage of the earth from one extremity of its or- JUdice. The appearance of the ‘Principia’ of Newton, and the advancing spirit 
bit to the other ; but the belief which placed the earth as the centre of the pla- Of intelligence, it might be thought, would have shown the utter uselessness 
netary motions, and made man the object for which all moved around him, was °f @ny further discussion on the subject. But in 1705 a work by the Hon. E. 


too flattering to the human mind to de easily abandoned. Tycho’s opinions 
found many supporters ; among whom the astrologers played no unimportant) 


port. 
The casters of nativities were vehemently opposed to the opinion which, 
added a planet to the recognised number, and disturbed all their calculations of 


starry influences. Their interest lay in fostering the popular prejudices. Se-| 
ven, they contended, was a mysterious number; man. in his mouth, eyes, ears, 
and nostrils, has seven entrances to his head; a sufficient reason why there, 
should be no more than seven planets in the heavens. That such absurdities) 
were ever seriously entertained, might well be doubted, were it not for the ig-| 
norance which, in our own day, demands an edition of 200,000 of that noto-; 
rious juggle, M»ore’s Almanac. 

In proportion as the Copernican theory became known, did its opponents in-, 
crease. 

Maestlin, who was afterwards Kepler's preceptor, gave to each planet seven, 
principal spheres, which he d trics, epicycles, and concentrepi-| 
cycles. fFrascatoro ridiculed the notion that the stars moved in space : * Not 
only reason,’ he writes, ‘ but the very senses inform us that all the stars are care-) 


| Howard was published at London, entitled ‘ Copernicans of All Sorts Convict- 
jed.’ So lately as 1806, Mercier, a Frenchman, wrote to prove ‘ L'[mpossibili- 
jte des Systemes de Copernic et de Newton :’ and again, even so recently as 
1829, an individual§was found silly enough to publish a book called + The Uni- 
verse as It Is; wherein the Hypothesis of the Earth’s Motion is Refuted, &c., 
&c. By W. Woodley.’ 

This writer quotes the works of the deluded Richard Brothers as of more 
authority than all scientific treatises whatsoever. ‘The world looks back with 
surprise,’ observes an eminent writer,* + at the error of those who thought that 
the essence of revelation was involved in their own arbitrary version of some 
collateral circumstance. At the present day, we can hardly conceive how rea- 


|isonable men should have imagined that religious reflections on the stability of 
{the earth, and the beauty and use of the luminaries which revolve around it, 


jwould be interfered with by its being acknowledged that this rest and motion 
are apparent only.” 

| Such were some of the arguments opposed to the truth of a system whose 
lvery irregularities are now proved to be confirmatory of its harmony. ‘ What 
a sublime and instructive picture is thus presented to man! While he and 
everything around him bear the impress of his fleeting nature—while even the 


ried round fastened to solid spheres.’ In 1620, Corpernicus’s work, ‘ De Re-| 
volutionibus,’ was condemned by the heads of the church at Rome, and insert- solid globe on which ne treads is rent by convulsions, and agitated in the con- 
ed in their « Index’ of forbidden books, where it still remains. A few years) flict of its elemenis—yet does the general system stand unshaken amid the os- 
later, Melchior Inchoffer, another Jesuit, wrote a treatise, in which he believed) cillations of its parts, and thus testily to each generation, as it comes, the wis- 
the question was finally disposed of. He quotes numerous texts of Scripture,, dom and the power with which its great Architect has provided for the stability 
and contends that the first verse of Genesis proves the earth is in the centre,| of his material throne. 


since, in the formation of a sphere, the circumference must come into existence. . - 

Many others of lesser note were equally ready with their contributions to the THE LIFE OF HENRY IV. KING OF FRANCE AND 
OF NAVAKRE.* 

The work before us, we learn from Mr. James, was in the press four years 


general error ; and the epithet applied to one, a Veronese capuchin, by Mican-, 
azio of Venice, whom he had consulted on the printing of his book, will cha- 
racterise them all—* He is,’ said the latter, ‘an ignorant beast, and is so ena- ago ; but thejLettres and Missives of Henry [V. having been soon after published, 
moured of his absurdities, that he believes them more firmly than his Bible.’ | under the superintendence of M. Berger de Xivrey, Mr James, with the sanc- 
The spirit with which the new doctrine was received in Italy is strikingly il-| tion of liberal book-sellers, stopped his work, and, for the space of eight-and- 
lustrated by many passages in the life of Galileo. This great man relates that forty or fifty months, compared the statements contained in those letters with 
the discourses of the German, Christianus Urstitius, on the Copernican system, what he had previously written. In these labours of publishing documents elu- 
at Padua, were listened to as ‘a piece of solemn folly.’ Writing to Kepler of| cidatory of an indispensable to history, M. de \ivrey was, of course, aided by 
some of his own observations, he says, ‘I have not yet dared to publish them, the wise liberality of the French court and cabinet ; and Mr. James expres- 
fearing the fate of our master Copernicus, who, although he has earned immor-, ses a manly and a proper regret that our owa government has scarcely ever 
tal fae among a few, yet by an intinite number (for so only can the number of accomplished what has been so frequently done in this respect by the—shall we, 
fuols be measured) is exploded and cerided ;’ and it was not without many sub | say '—more enlightened and certainly more liberal government of France. 
terfuges, to which the author was compelled to resort, that the publication was But though Mr. James has so loug pondered over his labour, we cannot con- 
finally accomplished. | gratulate him on having accomplished it in a perfect or classical—nay not even 
Galileo's advocacy of the Copernican theory exposed him to ecclesiastical, in a workmanlike manuer. The Life is not, in trnth, what the naine imports, 
censure. a biography of Henry 1V. of France,—a noble subject, let us say. i: passing, 
‘ The proposition,’ so ran the sentence which condemned him to punishment, in proper hands. [tis a precis of the history of France, ill-arraujed and ill- 
and his book to flames, * that the sun is in the ceptre of the world, and immov- \digested, for nearly a whole, certainly for more than half a century be lore 


thing which | would own as mine.’ 


mistaken views, ‘1 see nothing in Galileo’s books to envy him, and hardly | 


The fronuspiece to Riccioli’s Almagestum Novum,’ published in 165], con-joudeu aw 


* Whewell: History of la tuctuuve Philosophy 
* The Life of Heary!V., King of France audel Navarre, By G. P. R. James, ln 3 vols 


W. Boone. 
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ible from its place, is absud, philosophically false, and formally heretical ; be-) Heury 1V. ascended the throne 4 
cause it is expressly contrary to the Holy Scripture.’ Controversies on the) Henry IV. of France and of Navarre was the son of Anthony of Bourbon, ; 
new system sprang up over the whole of Europe ; in 1643, Morin, a French-| duke of Vendome and of Jeanne d’Albret, and he was born at Pau, on the 13th 
nfan, published his * Alla Terre Fractw’—(‘The Wings of the Earth Broken’), January, 1553. His mother, though Mr. James is silent on this subject, had, 7 
fully satisfiedgthat he had completely demolished the theory of the earth’s mo-| previous to his birth, had two sous, both of whom died in ‘their early inlancy gp 
ton he people of Bearn grieved at this for the sake of bot parents, and also be. Bi i j 
The doctors of the Sorbonne were about to pronounce against the innovating) cause they feared it might affect their own independence. Jeanne proved how- ‘ 
opinions, but were restrained by an appeal from one of their body, whose name)|ever, a third ume, pregnant and the faithiu Bearnais unplored Henry d’Albret j 
has not been preserved, The famous Descartes said, entertaiming the same} to recall his daughter from Neac, where she was living al Pau, where he had , 
' 
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himeelf fixed his residence. To Pau Jeanne “returned accordingly ; and at the! 
request of the old King of Navarre she sang, in the pains of labour, that coup- 


'|the discontented, had promised him. the lieutenant generaley of the kingdom , 


but seeing that he was deceived and duped by this very artful woman, he with. 


let in the Bearnais language, still sung in the graves and mountain fastness of |drew, or rather escaped from the court, retracted his abjuration of Protestan- 


Bearn — 
Noustre Dame deu cap deii poun 
Ajutat-me a d’aquest-hore.” 
Our Lady of the Bridge succor me in this hour.” 


In the second couplet of this ancient canticle of hymn, a fervent which is ex- | 


tism, and re-entered his mother-Church. ‘The court now perceiving the discon. 
jtented party united to the Reformed or Calvinistic—and here we freely admit 
Mr. James well describes the position of the Huguenots and Catholics—en. 

| deavoured to avert the effects of the coming storm. 

A pacification advantageous to the Haguenots was the result. ‘This treaty 


that the child may be a boy; and this may have been and doubtless was |Was signed the 14th May, 1576. The King of Navarre returned immediately to 


the reason why Henry d’Albret, who held the belief of his country, and clung 
to its ancient customs and traditions, wished that his daughter should sing this © 


let, and no Mr. J tates, that he feared the baby might be a pou 
‘space to enter, but one memorable event of 1577 may not be passed over.— 


ting and puny child. The old man rubbed the lips of the 
wi 


| Nerac. But soon after hostilities broke out afresh, and the Agenais and Gas- 
ony became the theatres in which Henry was not always successful. On the 
history of his retreat from Marmande, and the affair of Eause, we have not 


acloud of garlic, and gave him some drops of the strong and heady wine) | lhe States assembled that year at Blois, sent a deputation to Henry, exhorting 
of Jurancon, a vintage resembling fine, old, generous, unadulterated port, out ofj|him to embrace the Catholic religion. ‘This proposition was rejected ; and the 


his own golden cup, placed in the shell of a tortoise, which 1s still shewn at Pau, 


| enemies of Henry were now fast approaching Nerac. ‘They were however, 


and which we have more than once seen with our own eyes. Henry was ear- ¢Very where encountered by the King of Navarre, who in each engagement 
ried to church to be baptised, and then placed in the hands of a simple coun-| exposed himself as the meanest among his soldiers. So fierce was the strife 


woman who was chosen for his nurse. His early youth was spent amid his 


|between the parties that the journey of the queen-mother, even though ac- 


native hills and mountains, whose summits he climbed with the most hardy and jcompanied by Margaret, the consort of Henry, had not the effect of entirely 


venturesome of the Bearnois. His gay humour and natural kindness of disposi 
tion made him many friends. 
He was brought up in the principles of the Reformed Faith, which his bro- 


ther had also embraced ; but Henry exhibited at no period of his career the) 


||suspending hostilities. Margaret and her husband never agreed; and the 
;want of heirs in the elder branch not being supplied by the Queen of Navarre, 
_ the breach betweeu them was widened. Notwithstanding the effort made fer 
jpeace, the war continued. Figeac fell into the hands of the Catholics; but 


ardent and somewhat fanatical opinions on religion of his mother. In 1461 the the other hand the bravery and military talents of Henry shed a lustre on the 


carried him to Paris, where he was entered in the College of Navar- 
re. He hadjfor preceptor La Gaucherie, a zealous Calvinist and learned man, 


\jield of Cahors. ‘he king, soon after the fall of this city, rendered himself 
|master of Monseigneur. But it was on the field of Coutras that Henry shone 


of austire§manners. The death of Antony of Bourbon gave to his son, who /°"t to the greatest advantage; and as the account of this battles presents a 


had been first called Prince of Viane, then Duke of Berumont, then Prince of 
Navarre, the title of King of Navarre. it wasscarcely more than an empty ti- 


tle, however, for the prince possessed but a part of Laboured, the sovereignty 


aj Bearn, and the counties of Bigorre, Armagnac, and Foix. A powerful sei- 
gneur, or lord, Henry might have been called : but it was a prostitution of the 
term to call such small fiefs a kingdom, or their possessor a king. ‘The little 
lordships of Henry, small as they were, were devided between riva! and conten- 
ding faiths. His mother Jeanne conceived the project of uniting her forces to 
those of Conde, to increase the Protestant interest. But the court of France 
taking umbrage at this design, the queen-mother sent La Mothe Fenelon to 
change her purpose. At an early age Henry left Nerac to form himself to the 
art of war under Admiral Coligny. He soon exhibited a martial genius, re- 
marking on the faults committed at Loudan Jarnac and Moncontour. Two 
years after the treaty of 1570, which placed the Protestants in a better posi- 


~~ specimen of Mr. James’s style we extract it, somewhat diffuse in the de- 
jtals 

“ The Papist force presented nothing but shining arms, gold, and wavin 
iscarfs ; while that of the Protestants offered a front of rusty iron, stained buff 
jcoats, and tattered banners ; but the youth and freshness of the one was well 
compensated by the veteran hardihood of the other, gained in a thousand fields, 

and strengthened by the habit of strife and endurance.—A different spirit, too, 
,janimated each force and each commander, Joyeuse, vain, presumptuous, and 
inexperienced, looked upon his victory as certain; and he is said, with the 
cold-blooded ferocity of his religion and party, tohave given orders that no 
quarter should be granted even to the king of Navarre himself. On the night 
before the battle he exclaimed, * We hold the enemy between two rivers ; 
jhe cannot now escape us.’ The same presumption reigned throughout his 
jtroops ; and it was scarcely possible to keep up anything like discipline 
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tion, Jeanne and her son arrived at Paris. ‘Iie marriage of Henry with Mar-,)4mongst them, the officers, almost as much without experience as the men, 
t of Valois, sister of Charles 1X. had been for some time proposed. It, ®#¥ng but little authority over them, so that much time was lost in taking 
was celebrated with great promp a little while after the death of lus mother YP their position. The king of Navarre, on the contrary, though full of 
and just before the massacre of St. Bartholemew. confidence, knew well that nothing must be neglected to ensure succes ; and 
The massacre is described in the following vivid manner by Mr. James ; and, ®Y¢TY measure was taken to give his inferior force the advantage of position 
the extract may be taken as a favourable specimen of his better style, for there |@%4 preparation. ‘he Protestants felt, too, that the battle was for life or 
are many shades of style in this his most unequal book :— death ; that their fortunes, their homes, their families, their religion, were 

« By this time the tiger spirit of a Parisian mob was let Joose ; the streets | staked on the issue of the approaching strife. Rivalries and jealousies had 
were filled with armed multitudes eager for blood ; the inarked houses of the)|¢xisted among them, but they were ail forgotten in the hour of danzer and 
Protestants were broken open ; the unhappy inhabitants, starting from the beds)! battle ; the troops were obedient to offieers on whose judgment they had 
at the sound of the demon-like shouts which were rising around them, were full reliance, and all looked to the great general who commanded them, 
murdered without resistance ; neither age nor sex was spared—the unoffending |W!th the memory of the successes he had obtained, the enterprises he had 
child, the defenceless woman, and the impotent old man were slaughtered |¢x@cuted, and the great achievements he had performed with the smallest and 
without mercy ; virtue, and learning, and wisdom, proved uo safeguard, and||™0st insignificant means. 
all the fierce passions of our depraved nature, unctiained in the horrible anarchy,|,| The conduct and demeanour of Henry himself was well calculated to raise 
sated themselves with crimes too fearful to be told. Catholics murdered Cath the hopes and expectations of his army. Calm cheerfulness appeared upon his 
olics, the heir slew the long-lived possessor, the adulterer despatched the hus countenance, and all his words and movements were full of confidence but not 
band of his paramour, the enemy murdered his foe in his bed, and all who did presumption. As he sat gazing upon the brilliant battalions of the enemy 
not bear the mark of Popery were slaughtered without question ; while the While they deployed before him, some one called his attention to the splendour 
chiefs of this dreadful conspiracy ran through the streets at the head of their)/0f their arms: but Henry replied, with a gay smile, * We shall have the bet- 
armed followers, exclaiming, ‘Kill! kill '’ * More blood ! cried Tovannes ;; ‘er aim when the fight begins.’ And as soon as he found that the commence- 
‘bleeding is as good in summer as in spring!’ Horrible jests were thus miu- ment of the battle was approaching, he addressed the gentlemen who surroun- 

led with the shouts and cries of the murderers, andthe groans and screams of ded him in a tone which weil expressed the feelings of a generous and benefi- 
ir victims ;Jand still the bells of the churches tolled aloud, proclaiming, in the||cent prince, mingled with those of a gallant and determined soldier. He spoke 
infernal language of the persecution,—‘More blood! more blood !’ From the touching language of the evils of war ; he lamented almost with tears the 
windows, from the doors were cast forth the corpse of tle murdered Protes- state to which France had been reduced by civil contentions ; he called on all 
tants; and the gutters of Paris, in the month of August, literally flowed with) ‘who heard him to witness what efforts he had made to avoid the recourse to 
the blood of many of the noblest and most virtuous men of France.” ‘arms, which had been forced upon him ; and solemnly declaring that he only 

The ie, tag is now brought violently before Charles IX., who peremp- drew the sword in defence uf his rights and religion, hie exclaimed, ‘ Let them 
torily orders him to attend the mass. ‘The events are well and succinctly de. perish who are the authors of this war ; and may the blood sted this day rest 
scribed by Mr. James, who justly and happily pourtrays the easy, and indefferent upon them alone |’ ‘Then turning to the Prince de Conde and the Count de 
disposition of the monarch in matters of religion :-— |Soissons he added, in a gayer tone: ‘To you! shall say nothing, but that you 

The expectations entertained by Charles IX. and his politic mother, re- ate of the house of Bourbon ; and, please God! [ will shew vou this day, that 
garding the reeults of the massacre of St. Bartholomew's day, was frustrat |! am your elcer.’—Another act, however, which he performed immediately be- 
ed, and the more zealous Catholics were equally disappointed by the events fore the battle, tended still more to secure the love and confidence of his troops. 
which followed. The famous Du Plessis Mornay advanced to the king's side, and boldly remind- 

“Rebellion was by no means crushed by this sanguinary execution; and ed him that he had deeply injured a respectable citizen of Rochelle by sedu- 
though fear might produce apparent converts, persecution, with its invariable cing kis daughter, and that God could not be expecte to favour the arms of 
efforts, strengthened and augmented the suffering party. When the tine al , one who leit such an offence unrepaired. ‘The king at once dismounted from 
lowed to the young King of Navarre and the Prince de Conde for considera- tis horse, and in the face of the whole army avowed his sincere grief for what 
tion and instruction had expired, they were summoned to the presence of the |he had done ; called upon all to witness that he publicly asked pardon of the 
king, and once more commanded to abjure the Protestant faith. Henry yield family he had injured ; and promised to repair, as far as possible, the fault he 
ed with little resistance, but his cousin saewed a firmer spirit; and though the |uad committed. The troops were then called to prayers by the ministers, 
furious monarch, who had already butchered so many of his noblest subjects, Chandieu and D'Amours ; and each man fell upon his knees in the ranks, ask- 
exclaimed with passionate imprecations,—‘Death, the Bastille, or the mass!” ing the God of victories for protection and success.—At the sight of the kneel- 
he still struggled for freedom of belief, till a Protestant minister, who had) ing host of his enemies, Joycuse exclaimed, « ‘The King of Navarre is fnght- 
himself given uy, his religion under the influence of terror, was brought to satisfy|/eved ; look—he kneels !’ But Lavardin, who was standing behind him, re- 
the conscience of Conde, when the scruples of the prince were at length over. plied, * Do not fancy such a thing, sir; these men only do so when they are re- 
come, but not without hesitation and regret. solved to conquer or die.’ 

«The greater facility displayed by the King of Navarre is not unworthy of | The Roman Catholic infantry now advanced to gain possession of the ditch 
more particular notice, as it first brings to light a trait of his character, which, |which defended the wood ; but, just at that moment, the artillery of the Hu- 
though not to be admired, is visible throughout his life; and one of the histo |guenots opened its fire upon the adverse line, from the high ground on which 
rians of the time remarks, that he shewed more of the easy and indifferent dis- Henry had placed it; and nothing could exceed the execution which the three 
position of his father on religious points, than the stern and uncompromising #annon did amongst the ranks of Joyeuse. Every shot, we are assured by Sul- 
mind of his mother. All her talents he possessed, all her decision and deter ly, swept down twelve, fifteen, and sometimes twenty-five men: while the 
mination in worldly concerns, but his religious convictions were never so guns of the duke could not be sufficiently elevated to carry the balls amongst 
strong, and in him the severity of her character was tempered with a degree of | ogy Protestants, and spent their force in a sandy hill An effort was then made 
mildness which she seldom evinced.” '\to remove the artillery of the Leaguers, but with little effect ; and the battle 

The situation ofthe King of Navarre at the court of France is also well||becoming fierce between the arquebusiers of the two parties for possession of 
portrayed ; but as the e is too long to extract, we cannot within the,|the little wood, Lavardin charged at the head of a body of five hundred horse, 

ribed limits of a short account lay it before our readers. \junder his own cornet, and that of a Captain Mercure. ‘They were met by the 


The wily Catherine de Medicis, with a view to prevent Henry from joining) |light-horse of La Trimouille and Axambure ; but so severe was the shock, that 
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the Protestant cavalry in that part of the field gave way, and was driven in| 'the seene of this great victory. He then retired to the Chateau of Coutras, 
confusion back upon Coutras. ‘The Squadron of Turenne was also broken by to which he caused the bodies of Joyeuse and his brother to be carried, and 
the charge of Monsieur de Montigni. Mercure forced his way into the town there gave orders for burying the dead aud taking care of the wounded. In 
itself; and the Catholics, seeing the centre of the enemy in disarray, imagined the hour of victory he shewed the same moderation which kas distioguish- 
the battle won, and began to shout “ Victory.” ‘urenne and La Trimouille, ed all great men before and since, and which is, in fact, the strongest, per- 
however, rallied behind the corps of Lavardin, and, with what men they could haps the only proof of real greatness. He expressed no feeliag of triumph 
collect, joined the division of the Prince de Conde. At the same moment, a as standard after standard, taken from the eneiny, was brought into the hal 
body of 450 Protestant arquebusiers, which had been detached on the left to where he sat at supper; and neither harshness nor exultation gave an ade 
hold in check a part of the Catholic force, hearmg the Leaguers’ cries of tri- ‘ditional bitterness to the cup of captivity, as one noble prisoner after ana- 
umph, suddenly abandoned the defensive, drove back the enemy, and on one \ther was presented to him by their captors. Amongst the rest, his former 
of their commanders exclaiming, «« Let us die in the midst of that battalion !” tutor, Sautrai, who had abandoned him in the hour of adversity, and had 
they rushed upon the regiments in front, and, discharging their pieces almost shewed himself one of his bitterest enemies for some years,was now brought 
within arm’s | of their adversaries, took to the sword, and routed all who before him ; but Henry, as if to mark particularly his readiness to forgive 
Y i + a e battle was now going on upon both wings, the ceatre of all personal injuries, ordered him to be set free without ransom, contrary 


to the urgent remonstrances of several of his friends. It was at this time 


the Huguenots broken, but the advantage turning to the side of their infantry ; 
while the three strong squadrons of cavalry under the Bourbon princes remain- 
ed unmoved, ready to meet the advancing forces of Joyeuse, and the artillery 
thundered from the heights. The duke's cavalry was formed in line, and Au- 
bigne seems to suppose that, from the position which Joyeuse nm he 
could not see the exact disposition of the troops of Navarre ; but the horse of 
the Protestant army was formed in squadrons, and from the high ground on 
which the king himself was placed, the whole field was discernible. The news 


that, in the midst of fifty-six standards of the enemies’ infantry, and twen- 
ty-two banners of the horse, and at the end of the first pitched battle that 
had ever been gained by the French Protestants, some one asked him what 
terms of peace he would now demand after so glorious a victory. ‘* The 
same as before,’ replied the king ; and the next day he sent off one of his 
officers to solicit peace at the hands of Henry III.” 


The battle of Coutras was not so productive in results to Henry as might 


jhave been expected. The German auxiliaries marching to succour the Pro- 


was quickly carried to the Roman Catholic commander that Lavardin had rout- | iar 
ed Turenne and Trimouille ; and advancing before his own guard, covered with ‘testants, were destroyed by the Duke of Guise, who now became the real 
armour of silver and enamel, he ordered the whole line to charge, “ as if to, bead of the Catholic party. . 

vistory rather than battle.” His immensely superior cavalry then came for. We do not, however, find that Mr. Jaines in any way alludes to the noble 
ward at full speed, with the banderols of their lances shading the ground ; but,, letter written by the King of Navarre, from the field of Coutras, to Henry 
as they reached the top of a little elevation which ran across the field, some lII., dated October 1557, and beginning,—* Sire, mon seigneur et frére ; 
confusion took place when they found that three bodies of cavalry were before Temerciés Lieu, j'ai battu vos enemis et votre aimee.” We know not whe- 
them instead of one. ‘Their line, too, was in disorder, from the length of way ther a copy of this letter appears in the collection of M. de Xivrey, but the 


they had galloped, and the eagerness of some to get before the rest ; so that) 


much disarray was apparent in their ranks before they came near the forces of 


the Protestants. Henry, on his part, as soon as he saw them in motion, pre-| 
pared to meet them ; and exclaiming aloud, *« My companions, we fight for the 
glory of God, for honour, and our lives! ‘To safety and to victory, the road 


is before us! On, in the name of God, for whom we draw the sword!” He, 


took his helmet, covered with white plumes, and put his lance in the rest. Some 


of his friends now sought to place themselves before him, in order to break the, 


original is preserved in the aghives of Navarre at Pau. The death of Ca- 
therine de Medicis took place at Blois, the year following the battle of Cou- 
itras. In her last hours she advised her son to be reconciled to the King of 


Mr. James :— 

| ** She was tall, well-formed, and graceful, with a countenance full of in- 
telligence and variety. Her powers of enduring fatigue were great, 
she delighted in exercise carried even to excess. Fond of pleasures, and 


restrained by no moral principles, she sought enjoyment without screple, 


— The character of this remarkable woman is thus summed up by 


cock of tho caomy; but ho would net permit thom so to do, coping, “ol land only covered her licentiousness with a thin veil of grace and wit. From 


your places—to your places; do not hide me. I would be seen! led on) 
his squadrons to meet Joyeuse. At first they advanced at a walk, then at al 
quick trot, and then the arquebusiers, whom Henry had placed beside each bo-| 


‘her native country she brought to France a taste for the fine arts and the 
elegancies of life; but amongst the small courts of Italy she had received 
‘that education in a cunning and deceitful policy which affected, in a lamen- 


dy of men-at-arme, having fired at twenty yards’ distance, so as to shake the}},41, manner, the whole course of her career. Shrewd, penetrating, and 


first rank of the enemy, the Bourbon princes and their veteran soldiers, clad 


in grey iron, swept the glittering host of Joyeuse before them, like the wind. 


driving the dust. The only troup of Huguenot cavalry that wavered was that 
of the Count de Soissons ; but it was speedily rallied by Fabas, and all were 
soon engaged. The horses of the Protestants, neither tired by a long march, 
nor panting with the exertion of a charge of nearly half-a-mile, met those of 
the Catholics fresh and vigorous; but still the nobles of the royalist army 


shewed all the courage for which French gentlemen have ever been renowned. 
Though broken and routed, they fought in small parties to the last. The Prince 


vernor of Brouage, who, seeing his own host defeated, took the moment of 
success to surrender to the prince. 


de Conde was thrown to the ground, and his horse killed, by St. Luc, the gi 


The charger of Turenne was also slain ; and the white plumes and plain 


iron armour of Henry of Navarre were seen wherever the fight was most 


fierce. In the crisis of the battle he was engaged hand to hand with two) 


\dexterious, she displayed neither great scope of intellect nor profundity of 
thought. She was always ready to seize and to employ the best means of 
overcoming existing difficulties or obtaining an immediate object ; but the 
operations of her mind were always confined within a narrow limit, and ex- 
tended themselves unwillingly to things future er remote. The chief 
characteristic of her mind was levity, which tends to every sort of vice in 
|private individuals, and to all shades of crime in princes; to it is to be at- 
tributed her disiegard of moral restraint, and her indifference to human suf- 
fering, the narrowness of her political views, the frequent changes of her 
plans, her insincerity towards her friends, even when they were serving her 
jzealously, and her levity towards her enemies whenever the struggle with 
‘them was absolutely over. She could feel nothing deeply,—neither love 
nor hate, remorse nor shame, compassion nor rage. hen she slew, it 
was as much to deliver herself from a difficulty as when she flattered and 
seduced ; and it was her habitual inaptitude to receive apy strong impression 


of the enemy at once, but one of his opponents having been killed by @ rather than an inherent narrowness of intellect, which appears to have pre- 


Protestant officer who came up, Henry seized the other, named Chateau- 
renard, exclaiming, with the gay tone which did not even then abandon him, 
* Yield, Philistine, yield!" The Protestant arquebusiers were now making 
great progress on either wing, and the rout of the cavalry soon decided the 
fate of the Catholic infantry. The Huguenot foot took up the cry of ‘ La 
Motte !’ in memory of the cruel butchery of Joyeuse at that town ; and lit- 
tle quarter was given to the regiment of Picardy, which was opposed to 
those corps who had suffered most severely in the cold-blooded slaughter 
that there took place. Joyeuse himself was killed, as well as his brother ; 
but whether after surrender, as some have said, er in a gallant effort to win 
renown even in death, as others have asserted, cannot be clearly ascertain- 


ed. The rout of the Catholic forces, however, was complete, when a small 


body of 200 lancers, in compact order, was seen advancing behind the fu-) 
gitives; and one of the Protestant officers remarked to Henry of Navarre, 
that it must be the head of Matignon’s army. ‘Well, my friends,’ cried’ 


vented her from forming any general plan of action or conceiving any vast 
design. Her chief passion would seem to have been ambition, but even 
\that was greatly affected by circumstances; and we may reasonably doubt, 
netwithstanding the criminal means which she employed to retain power, 
|whether it was very violent within her ; for the existence of strong passions 
less frequently produces great excesses than the want of just priciples. 
|Passion injures the moral sense but in few points ; levity of character ex- 
\tinguishes it altogether.” 

| The treaty of Plessis les Tours reconciled the two monarchs, and their 
larmy advanced to Paris. On the morning of the lst August, however, the 
\monarch, Henry III., was mortally wounded by an assassin, aad he died on 
the 3d August, 1589, two days afterwards. The right of Henry LV. to the 
‘crown of France was now incontestible ; nor was it contested, for he descend- 
ed in aright line from Louis 1X., father of Robert, count of Clermont. But 
these rights, however indubitable, were vitiated, if not altogether annulled, 


the king, with an unconcerned air, ‘this will be what was never betore, j the minds of zealous Catholics by the excemmunication fulminated against 


seen ; two battles in the same day.’ But this small corps soon took flight 


with the rest, and the pursuit was carried on for three hours, during which, 
a great number of the infantry were slain. It was remarked, on the con- 
trary, that almost all the cavalry who fell, sold their lives dearly on the field), 


ot batlle. All the principal officers of the army of Joyeuse were killed, 


with the exception of Lavardin and Mercure, who made their escape to-, 
wards the close of the day ; and there was scarcely a noble family i nFrance 
that had not to reckon one of its members amongst the dead. ‘The prison-| 


ers were equally numerous, and equally distinguished. Of the slain, 400 


were gentlemen of rank ; and 30UU foot fell in the fight or the pursuit., 


The aumber of prisoners is not given, but it was very large; so that not 
more than one-fourth of the brilliant army of Joyeuse escaped from the 


‘Henry by the Pope, and by his open profession of Calvinism. The League re- 
eognised as king, under the name of Charles X.,'the Cardinal of Bourbon, un- 
cle of Henry IV. 

| Henry, therefore, raised the siege of Paris and entered Normandy, fortify- 
ing Dieppe, where he made his stand. Mayenne, at the head of 30,000 
men, marched to atteck him at Arques. The king, though commanding 
jbut 3,000 men, was victorious on the 22d September, 1589. On the 14th 
|March of the following year (1590), the battle of lvry opened the road to 
ithe capital. Paris was again besieged, but not even a horrible famine could 
induce the capital to surrender. ‘The approach of the Duke of Parma in- 
duced Henry to raise the siege a second time. The siege of Rouen follow- 
ed. The inhabitants distinguished themselves by an obstinate resistance ; 


i thi ibutabl 
field of Coutras. The successtul issue of this battle is entirely attributa been te Teens, 


to the dispositions of the King of Navarre. The position chosen for the 


whole army, which gave so much advantage to his arquebusiers, the situa- 
tion in which le placed his artillery, and the formation of his cavalry 1) 


squadrons rather thaa in line, as was then customary, as well as the union, 
ot a small body of arquebusiers with each troop of horse, compensated) 


fully for the inferiority of his numbers ; and the gallantry and determina- 
tion of himself and his soldiers, as weli as some want of discipline amongst 


King of himself, dur- timate monarch. 
the ranks ot Joyeuse, effected the rest. The King of Navarre himse ‘\that city; Mayenne made peace with him in good faith ; the governors of 


ing the space of an hour, which was all the time that the battle occupied, 
was continually engaged hand to hand with the soldiers of the enemy, kill- 
ing several with his own arm,without receiving the slightest wound, though 
his armour was covered with blows ; and, at one period, while grasping a 
Roman Catholic officer with one hand, he shot with a pistol another assail- 
aat who came to the rescue of his prisoners. Nevertheless, he did not fol. 


low the enemy far in person ; but after having carried on the pursuit for a 


" ed to the field of battle, and jeined in a solemn’ 
quarter of a league, he returned to the field of ba’ J ine Ths od the on thio pant of the 


act of thanksgiving, whieh was performed by the Protestant ministers on 


Henry now began to waver in his faith ; and thinking that God is net less 
‘honoured in the Roman than in the Reformed Church, and that we may ob- 
tain salvation in the one as weil as in the other, the monarch made a so- 
lemn abjuration at St. Déuis on the 25th July, 1593. The people, Leagu- 
lers, and all who had hitherto refused to acknowledge his power in conse- 
iquence of the religion which he professed, now only saw in him their le- 
Brissac, governor of Paris, opened to him the gates of 


provinces speedily sent in their submission, and all the great towns of the 
kingdom acknowledged his sovereign sway. The king had now no other 
enemies than the Spaniards, whom he afterwards, within little more than a 
year, Vanquished at Fontaine Francaise, in 1505. 

“ Nothing,” says Mr. James, ‘* would make the monarch embrace a reli- 
igion which he despised.” Had he added, nothing buta desire to put an 
lend to civil war and to secure religious peace, he had been probably nearer 
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are, however, distinguished by candour and good sense, and we feel a plea. | These Sumais, unlike the Navajos, live in a city, containing probably 6,000 
sure in copying them :— inhabitants, who support themselves entirely by agriculture. This city 1s one 
«It would be tedious and vain,” says Mr. James, ‘‘ to recapitulate all of the most extraordinary in the world. It is divided into four solid equares, 
that has been said regarding the conversation of the king ; some have as- having but two streets crossing its centre at right angles. : All the buildings 
serted that Henry treated the subject with levity, saying, that Paris was! are two stories high, composed of sun-burnt brick. ‘The first story presents a 
well worth a mass; others have declared that Gabrielle d’Estrées ae a| solid wall to the street, and is so constructed that “as bag re nn until one- 
reat share in the conversation of Henry; and Aubigné, with his usual male-) fourth of the city may be said to be one building. ‘The second stories rise 
tree has done al] that he could si throw an Sir of ridicule and eA from this vast solid structure, so as to designate each a ee to 
cerity over the whole proceeding. But almost all those who knew Henry 'walk upon the roof of the first story between each building. The inhabitants 
well have declared that his conversion was sincere, and appeal to we hey of Sumi enter the second story of their buildings by ladders, which they draw 
course of his atter-life as a proof of the assertion. It is probable that the! yp at night as a defence against any enemy that may be prowling about. In 
monarch, alwaays indifferent to forme and ceremonies, thought the change Ithis seen some Albino have, no rise to the 
in a religious point of view, of much less on gage ee it — he story that there is living in the Rocky Mountains a tribe of white aborigines, 
the eyes of the more zealous of either religion ; bat the rp se a . The discovery of this city of the Sumai will afford the most curious specula- 
paid thoughout his whole life to the rites of the Roman Catholic Church, tions among those who have so long searched in vain for a city of the Indians 
even where ec and wore who ihe manners ofthe ‘No dou we have hr 
rity. a race living as did that people when Cortez entered Mexico. is a remark- 
from her he loved best, when about to perform some extraordinary act Of) abje fact that the Sumaians have, since the Spaniards left the country, refused 
devotion; and, indeed, he seems not only to have embraced the doctrines, 16 have any intercourse with the modern Mexicans, looking upon them as an in- 
but also some of the superstitions of the Roman Church. A careful €X- ferior people. ‘They have also driven from among them the priests and other 
amination of all his acts throughout the rest of his life, can hardly fail to dignitaries, who formerly had power over them, and resumed habits and man- 
impress the mind with a belief that his conversion was sincere; and the uere of their own, their Great Chief or Governor, beirg the civil and religious 
character of the monarch was so strongly opposed to fraud and deceit of ) 44° 
any kind, that there is every reason to conclude in the remarkable words yy, country round the City of Sumai is cultivated with a great deal of care, 


of Sully, thet ‘e prince who hed nd cheated men, was very far removed) and affords food not only for the inhabitants, but for large flocks of cattle and 
from the design of cheating God. sheep. 


The remaining events of Henry’s reign are speedily sketched. In 15y4, ; , 
nearly all _— had submitted te inonsneanet the victorious king. in| Zhe Young idea Harpooning '—The Monthly Rose tells the following 
1595, war was declared against Spain. In 1596 and 1597 the war \¥ery good story of a young wha.er in Nantucket. No wonder the seamen 
continued; but, by the peace of Vervins in 1598, one of the most) of that island can handle a harpoon with such singular dexterity, when they 
glorious ever concluded by France, it was agreed between the bel- Degin to practise so early in lite: 
ligerents that ail the French towns should be given up by the Spa-| ‘* Passing through Nantucket, last summer, we stopped at an out of-the 
niards. A month previously to this Henry proclaimed the famous Edict| ¥@Y house for a glass of water. As we approached the half-open door, 
of Nantes, granting to the Protestants the free execise of their religion, |W¢ beheld the following scene, which excited our tisibility, at the time, 
and eligibility to aliemployments in judicature and finance The parlia- '0 4 considerable extent. 
ment made many remonstrances, and registered the edict with much diffi.| An urchin, some six years old, had fastened a fork to the end of a ball 
culty ; but the speech of the king persuaded them to do what was right and (of yarn which his mother was holding, which he very dexterously aimed 
proper. “ Je suis roi berger,” said Henry, “ qui ne veut répandre le sang 4t 44 old black cat quietly dozing in a corner.—Puss no sooner felt the sharp 
de mes brebis, mais les rassembler avec douceur.” pick of the tork, than she darted off in a jiffy, while the experimenter sung 

In 1599, having obtained a divorce from Marguerite de Valois, Henry 0Ut in high glee, * Pay out, mother, pay out ; there she goes, through the 
married, in his forty-seventh year, Mary of Medicis, then aged twenty-tour,, @*"dow’ ; 
by whom he had five-children. But neither the approach of age nor his) The Queen and Jenny Lind.—At her Majesty's concert, at which Mdlle. 
second marriage to a young wife of just half his age, could restrain the in-| Jenny Lind, in addition to Grisi, Alboni, Staudigl, and other leading artists had 
excusable gallantries of the monarch. | the honor of singing, it was remarked that the selection of music was by no 

° ° ° ° ° 4 2 | means calculated to elicit the powers of the Sweedish nightingale. But, in 

It is lamentable to think that one of the best kings of France, who had one piece, a solo, in which Mdile. Lind was accompanied by Signor Costa on 
survived twenty conspiracies and attempts on his life, and who had passed) the pianoforte, it was remarked that (probably from the two dis unguished mu- 
scathless so often in battle, should have tallen at length by the hands of the’ sicians net having been accustomed to perform together) the accompaniment 
assassin ; but the ways of Providence are inscrutable. On the 14th of May, was injuring the effect of the vocalism. Her Majesty's quick ear noted this, 
1610, the great and good king was assassinated at the corner of the Rue and leaving her seat, the Queen walked up to Mdile. Jenny Lind, and apprised 
de la Féronneré by Francis Ravaillac, a native of Angouleme. He was) her that she was at perfect liberty to select some composition in which she 
in the fiity-eighth year of his age, and the twenty first of his reign:— —_| could accompany herself. Jenny Lind profited by this gracious permission, 

“* Thus died,” says Mr. James, ** Heury 1V. of France, one of the great-| and, taking her seat at the instrument, sang some Swedish melodies which 
est, and certainly one of the most beloved kings of France, on whom con-| enchanted the whole court. We have been favored with this anecdote 
temporaries bestowed the title of the Great; but who was known to his) from a high quarter, and gladly avail ourselves of it, as an illustration not ouly 


people, and is ever mentioned in history, by the name of Henri Quatre, a) of her Majesty's refined musical taste, but of herinnate kindliness of disposition. 
term coanected in the mind of every Frenchman with the ideas of goodness, —_ London Court Journal. 


benevolence, and courage. After having bad to fight for his throne agains! THE ARABIAN HORSE. 

the fierce opposition of fanatacism ; after having to contend with the arms 4 most moving incident, illustrative of the extraordinary strength as well 
and the intrigues of the Catholic world ; after having to struggle with the ay attachment of the Arab horses, is given by Lamartive in his beautiful 
hatred of a great part of his people, excited by the wild deciainations 8) 'Travels in the East :-— 

preachers and demagogues, and with the colduess and indifference of al- | ** Au Arab chief, with his tribe, had attacked, in the night, a caravan of 
most all the rest—he had succeeded not only in obtaining the crown, to’ Pamas’s, and plundered it: when loaded with their spoil, however, the 
which he was entitled—not only in vanquishing his enemies in the field, in \ropbers were overtaken on their return by some horsemen of the Pacha of 
subduing his rebellious subjects, in repulsing his foreign foes, and over- Acre, who killed several, and bound the remainder with cords. In this 
coming the prejudices of his people—but in gaining their devoted love, the state of bondage they brought one of the prisoners, named Abou el Marck, 


esteem of all his allies, and the reverence of those opposed to him.” ||to Acre, and laid him, bound hand and foot, wounded as he was, at the en- 
- |trance to their tent, as they slept during the night. Kept awake by the 
Rliscellaneons Articles. pain of his wounds, the Arab heard his horse’s neigh at a little distance, 


main ‘and being desirous to stroke, for the last time, the companion of his life, he 

Anecdote of Hyder Ali.—in the war with Hyder, in 1765, Colone! dragged himself, bound as he was, to the horse, which was picketed at a 
Wood, who commanded the British forces, found it impossible to bring him little distance. * Poor friend,’ says he, * what will you do ataung the Turks? 
toa pitched battle. In vain the Madras government tried to equip him You will be shut up under the roof of a khan, with the horses of a pacha 
with a light train of artillery and a body of chosen men, in hopes that, by or an aga; no longer will the women and children of the tent bring you bar- 
the velocity of their advance, they might succeed in bringing him to action ; ley, camei’s milk, or dourra, in the hollow of their hand; co longer wall 
all their efforts were defeated by the rapidity and secrecy of his movements, you gallop free as the wind of Egypt in the desert; no longer wall you 
At length Wood, completely eahausted with the pursuit, hoping to rouse cleave with your bosom the waters of the Jordan, which cool your sides, as 
the sultan’s pride, wrote him a letter, stating *‘ that it was disgraceful for a) pure as the foam of your lips. If ) am to be a slave, at leost may you go 
great prince, at the head of a large army, to fly from a detachment of infan- jfree. Go: return to our tent, which you know so weil; teil my wife that 
try and a few pieces of cannon, unsupported by cavalry.” Hyder, however, |Abou ei Marck will return no more; but put your head still into the folds of 
returned the following characteristic answer : ‘| have received your let the tent, and lick the hands of ny belovedchildren.’ With these words, as 
let, in which you invite me to an action with your army. Give me the |his hands were tied, he undid with his teeth the fetters which held the 
same sort of troops that you command and your wishes shall beaccomp- courser bound, and set him at liberty; but the noble animal, on recovering 
lished. You will, in time, come to understand my mode of warfare. Shalj its freedom, instead of bounding away to the desert, bent its head over its 
I risk my cavalry, which cost a thousand rupees each horse, against your master, and, seeing him in fetiers and on the ground, took his clothes gen- 
cannon-balls, which cost two pence? No! | will march your troops until tly in his teeth, litted him up, and set off at full speed tor howe. Without 
their legs shall become the size of their bodies; you shall not have a blade jever resting, he made straight for the distant but well-koown tent in the 
of grass nor adrop of water. 1 will hear of you every time your drum mountains of Arabia He arrived there in safety, aud laid his master sate 
beats ; but you shall not know where | am once a month. I will give your down at the feet of his wife and children, and liumediately dropped down 
army battle, but it must be when | please, not when you please.” Hyder dead with fatigue. The whole tribe mourned him; the poets celebrated 
was as good as his word. He laid waste the country, and, retiring before |his fidelity; and his name is still constantly in the mouths of the Arabs of 
Colonel Wood, drew him on tili his little army was exhausted with fatigue, Jericho.” 
and privation, aud in that weakened state attacked him, captured all his, This beautiful anecdote paints the manners and the borses of Arabia bet- 
artillery, and reduced him to such straits that nothing bet the opportune jter than a thousand volumes. It is unnecessary to say, aller it, that the 
arrival of succors under Colonel Smith saved him trom a total defeat. Had Arabs are, and ever will be, the first horsemen, and have the finest race of 
Tippoo’s armies been formed on the sate model, his descendants would, jhorses in the world, 
in all probability, have been still on the throne of Serin apatam. — 

Extraordinary Inland City.—The New Orleans National in its sketches of GENERAL TAYLOR’S PERSONAL APPEARANCE. 
Col. Doniphan’s late remarkable expedition, gives the following : One of the returned volunteers, who fought under General ‘Taylor at Buena 

About the time Col. Doniphan made his treaty with the Navajos, ajdivision | Vista, has furnished one of our exchanges with the following graphic and minute 
of his command was entirely out of provisions, and the Navajos supplied jts sketch of the general making up of the old hero. 1: ig so well done that a por- 
wants with liberality. A portion of the command returned to Cuvano. Major |trait might be painted from reading it :— 
Gilpin’s command, together with Col. Doniphan, went to the city of the Sumai| “ The hero of Buena Vista, around whose inilitary brow so many chaplets 
Indians, living on the Rio Piscow, which is supposed to be a branch of the of fame have been thrown, presents in his personal appearance many of those 
Geyia, made a treaty of peace between the Sumai and Navajos, and then re-, striking stamps of nature, which mark the gentleman and the officer. Of an 
turned to the Rio del Norte, | average medium height—being about five feet and nme inches ; he inclines to 
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a heaviness of frame, and general well-developed muscular outline, with some’ 
tendency to corpulency; of square build, he wow inclines to stoop; and from 
the great equestrian exercise the nature of his life has led him necessarily to 
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| Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 6» 6} per cent. prem. 


undergo. his inferior extremities are somewhat bowed. His expansive ee: THE ANGLO AMERIC AN. : 


shows him capable of undergoing the vast fatigue through which he has 


amid the hammocks and savannahs of Florida, and the still more recent fields _ 


of, Mexico. His face is expressive of great determination, yet, still so softened 
by the kindlier feelings of the soul, as to render the perfect stranger prepos- 
sessed in his behalf. His head is large, well developed in the interior regions, 
and covered with a moderate quantity of hair, now tinged by a coloring pencil 
of time, which he wears parted on one side, and brushed down. His eyebrows 
are heavy, and extend over the optic orbit: the eye grey, full of fire and expres- 
sive when his mental powers are called into play, yet reposing as if in pleasant 
quiet, ‘vhen in ordinary. His nose is straight, neither partaking of the true 
Grecian or Roman order; his lips thin, the upper firm, and the lower slightly 
projecting. She outline of his face is oval, the skin wrinkled, and deeply em- 
browned by the many tropical suns to which he has been exposed. His man- 
pers are frank and social; and no one ever left his company, without feeling 
that he had been mingling with a gentleman of the true olden times. He at 
limes appears in great meditation, and is then not always accessible In his 
military discipline he is firm, and expects all orders emanating from his office to 
be rigidly enforced and observed, treating his men not as helots or slaves, but 
exercising only that command which is necessary for the good of the whole. 
To the younger officers under him, he is peculiarly lenient,—often treating their 
little faults more with a father's forgiveness, than with the judgment of a ruler. 
In his general toilet he does not imitate the Beau Brummels and band box dan- 
dies of the present fashionable epoch, but apparels his person in unison with his 
age, and has no great predilection for the uniform. In this, however, he is by 
no means peculiar, fora majority of our regular military gentlemen seldom ap- 
pear in their externals on duty ; and the stations to which General Taylor has 
been assigned have been in the warm and sunny South, rendering the heavy 
blue cloth undress coat disagreeble to the physical feelings. I have generally 
seen him in a pair of grey trowsers, a dark vest, and either a brown or speck! 

frock coat, reaching lower than would suit the starched and prim bucks of mo- 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 17. 1847. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE PRESS IN INFLUENCE. 

We have lately had a discussion with a person upon this very important sub- 
ject, with one to whom we thought the matter was familiar, and with whom we 
fancied that its real advantages to society, its real worth to the mind, the intel- 
lect, and the worldly fortune was admitted, as well as its lead in the human 
thought and action were so fully admitted, that we listened to his discourses 
against these points with some degree of incredulity, and it was long ere we 
were convinced that he actually meant what he said thereon. We afterwards 
mentally said, if he can talk thus—and we for particular reasons mentally em- 
phasised he—then many others may be of the same way of thinking, that we 
little dream of ; we will cogitate this subject, alittle coolly, if the sum of our 
| thoughts be, in our opinion, worth printing, we will print it. So here goes. 
| Knowiedge was in the earliest ages acquired in a superior degree by persons 
| who had more observation, more memory, more thought of what was passing 
in the busy and mutable world, a longer life. some way of treasuring up what 
they had seen, heard, or remarked :—all these operating in different degrees, 
and under certain circumstances ; they communicated their knowledge to others 
whom they considered disciples or pupils, temporarily or permanently, they 
_ drew conclusions from all which their minds accumulated, and thus those who 

took their information from the oracular instruction of their admired master 
_ were of his school, even necessarily of his way of thinking, and his doctrines 
were paramount among the generality of his admirers for whom he might t. 


dern civilization. He wears a long black neckerchief, the knot not looking as if he| said to be the thinker. Wisdom was in those days, thereby, acquired by a 


had been torturing himself to arrange it before a full length mirror; he some- 
times wears a white bat, resembling in shape those used by our flatboatmen, 
and a pair of common soldier shoes uot much polished. 


SINGULAR AND EVENTFUL HISTORY ; THE MORALITY OF 
THE GALLOWS. 

On Wednesday, the 28th of April, there died at Darlaston, Joseph Rose, 
in his 87th year; and thereby ‘-hangs a tale.” 

The King of Terrors has inade good his assault upon Rose's life this time ; 
but it has been in a decent, Christian-like manner, and while the old man was 
surrounded by his children and friends. ‘The relentless monarch laid siege to 
poor Rose, marked him for his own, in the morning of his life, nearly seventy 
years ago, and was aided and abetted in the dread work by laws said to be dic- 


_ comparative few, and these were the original thinkers or gatherers together of 
_ observations, those whom the sage himself taught by oral instruction, and those 
\who carried away all they could of instruction, and taught others who learned 
their wisdom warped in a greater or less degree according as the second-hand 
teacher taught with fidelity, the hearer understood without warping, or, many 
‘cast where there was a more just idea started in the hearer’s mind. 

| In the course of time, sets of characters were invented, and the art gradval- 
ly arose by which those eharacters were not only representative of simple sounds, 
but the system was asted and improved upon, till (hore characters so exhibit- 
‘ed, combined, and varied could he made to signify successive sentences, para- 
graphs, speeches, lectures, and discourses desirable to be retained to after-days. 


tated by humanity for the governance of Christians. Then Rose was attended! The teachers were now enabled to make a much greater proportion of persons 


by an under-sheriff, the officials of a prison, and the loathed outcast of the very 
dregs of society, Jack Ketch. Upon a scaffold he was to die, asa “ moral ex- 


enabled to participate in their discourses, because those who had no opportuni- 


ample to wrong-doers,” and thousands were congregated round that scaffold to| ty of hearing them, might read them, and, what was quite as valuable, the 


look upon—as a curiosity—the death struggle of a human creature ; to see him 
—a man bearing the likeness of God—cast from the world as indifferently as 
would have been a soulless worn out greyhound. But, before the 


readers could stop whenever they pleased, to consider either the beauty or the 
| Sweetness of any observation, and go on agaia at their pleasure, without los- 
|ing any portion of the subject. Thus the teacher or lecturer was induced to 


= a2 


hangman 
had completed his preparations for the show, a horseman approached, scarcely’ 
giving time for the multitude to open a way for him—he had killed one horse “4d the grace and charm of language, to the correctness of the subject, and to 


on his journey—with a reprieve for the principal performer ; and so the crowd iplace the subject in a fervid and flowing point of manner so that each part 


was disappointed of the rare -‘ moral example” they had assembled to witness, 
and, having assembied, most devoutly wished for. Yes! Joseph Rose stood 
trembling on the very outer edge of eternity, a few minutes more and he would 
have been a stiffened corpse ; and yet-—oh! God of mercy, we shudder at the 
reflection—hwe was innocent of the charge imputed to him; innocent as was 


might be something of a consequence to the foregoing, and all matters might 
ibe not only more pleasingly read but more in order to the understanding. This 
invention, then, made authors, editors, invited scholars and men of thought, 
who wished to be also useful in their generation. 


the judge, who, decked in scarlet, and looking solemn iu a black cap, condemn-|| With the invention and the use of writing awgke the worthy ambition of 
ed him to an ignominious revolting death. Innocent of any act or part in the ‘many minds which otherwise would have been tented with obscurity and 


sheepstealing, for which he was tried, he was satisfactorily proved to be, by 
Mr. Vernon, of Hilton, for whom Rose was a favourite racing jockey. For 
near 70 years after the law had set its exterminating seal upon Joseph Rose, 


he performed the duties of his humble station (a farm labourer) to the satisfac-) 


tion of his employers, and reared a family of nme or ten chi 


FROM MEXICO. 
LATE FROM MEXICO—CAPTURE OF TOBASCO. 
Bavtrimore, July 14, 1847. 
An extra of the New Orleans Times, July 7th, announces the arrival of the 
steamship Alabama from Vera Cruz, with dates to the 2d inst. ‘The latest 
dates from the city of Mexico by this arrival are to the 19th ult. Santa Anna, 
it s said, has demanded a foreed loan of one million of dollars, and is raising 
the money at the point of the bayonet. A letter further states that the work 
of fortifying the approaches to the capital is ponguens with great energy but 
very litthe judgment. No further tidings from General Scvit, except that he 


has abandoned Jalapa, and it was in possession of the guerillas. Commodore) 
Perry had returned from his expedition to Tobasco. He found the month of) 


the river impassable, and quent!y landed his troops and marched them to 

the town. He found the enemy ready to receive him, and having drawn up 

his forces, they fired a volley, which was returned by the Commodore, when 
the enemy scattered. Four of our men were wounded, Lieut. May was among 
the number, having lost an arm. 

Later From Santa Fe.—Another Battlkh—Major Edmondson Repulsed—2 
Americans killed, 3 wounded—A Government Train Captured—Indian De- 
predations—Arrival of Col. Russell from California, with Despatches for 
Government. Wueeuine, July 14, 1847. 
The St. Louis Republican of July 7, contains Santa Fe news to the 27th of 

May. Major Edmondson, when about 150 miles south-east of Santa Fe with 
a foree of 70 men, tet some 400 Mexicans and Indians. A battle ensued, and 
the Americans were eompelled to retreat with the loss of two killed and three 
wounded, besides losing all the horses belonging to the party. The cause of 
this disaster was that the attack was made in an unfavorable posi'ion for our 
troops Major E. was compelled to leave one wounded American ou the bat- 
tle-field to the mercy of the Mexican opponents, and his fate is not known. 


\mediocrity of knowledge, to put in memorial its'own workings, or to give to 
the world the epitome of its own thoughts, and sometimes imaginary discove- 
| Ties and superior reasonings. Now came into play another set of workmen in 


‘the work of literature and wisdom, some of whom were amanuenses and some 
\were copyists. But copies of long discourses, of extensive histories, of pro- 
‘tracted discussions were tediously and expensively produced, and generally only 
the rich and the great could avail themseves of this mode of adding to the 
jamount of their information, and of giving perpetuation to that wisdom of 
jsages which was thus gradually added, however, sparely, to the human stock 
lof literary possessions ; and the burning of a library, in those times, either by 
[accident or by any sort of violence, was not only a serious loss to the property 
of the owner, but also a loss to be deplored by the world at large. 


alive the wisdom and knowledge of sages, and although the possessors of these 
and those who had access to them, might rest themselves at leisure, and coolly 
i|by poring over the MSS. might detect errors and make corrections which 
they could hardly be able to do at a viva voce discourse only, yet still these 
| |writings came into very few hands in comparison with what now is the case, 
and a few of these things cost a moderate fortune, laid out on the copyists : 
but the invention of Printing was the crowning work This could give exist- 
lence to copies more than thousand fold faster than single ones were done by 

pyists, and farther improvements rendered them more compact, more clear 
to the reader, as well as becoming accessible to the public at large, of compara- 
‘tively limited and humble means. 

It is when printing has obtained general acquaintance, and its uses are mani- 
fest, that we find its great benefits become daily developed. The men of 
knowledge profound, and of science occult are no longer the only publishers. It 
is no longer an object only to instruct and to put instruction in general circula- 
tion; but the author now feels inclined to amuse as well as to instruct, to give 


Another government train has been attacked by the Indians, and one bandred! iin opinion, to advise on the things of the world, to make disciples morally, reli- 


and fifty head of cattle taken. This train was commanded by Capt. Bell. 


iously, politically, socialfy, through the medium of the press, and in large cir. 


Col W. H. Russell, bearer of despatches from Col. Fremont, at ane vey of publi 
ormer could 


has reached St. Lous. 


But the greatest step was yet to come ; for although the manuscripts kept 
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eation or through a much nawewer scale of speeches a and addresses ; and now |people of the United States, and of every department of the Federal Govern. 
ment, under all administrations, the common understanding of the intent and 


the whole world may be addressed with more ease, at much less expense, and of the th the 

in a manner that can cause more deliberation than could, in early times have; confirmed by 

had such an effect on scores. and this understanding has become as much a part of that instrument as any 
Whenever then, a publication professes to be more than a mere description|/one of its most explicit provisiens. ' 

of the times, manner, opinions of parties, general inclinations, or, a mere reflex | 6. that the power « to regulate commerce with foreign nations, and 


: : . : q States, and with the Indian tribes,” is on its face so palpably applicable in 
of the community at any particular period, the press is, and should te, ready to to each of cummensted, equally the 


take the lead, in giving the impress of thought, in prompting, not reporting, the| |) sane r, as to render ary attempts to make it more explicit, idle and futile . 
movements of mankind, in being the master, not the mere secretary of worldly and that those who admit the rightful application of the power to Foreign Com. 
matters ; and, when in the hands of those whose wisdom and business make) merce, by facilitating and protecting its operations, by improving harbors and 
them capable of the task. The press is, and should be, the director, the aa a —. — cannot a Se that it equally author. 
: : es |\ses similar facilities to “ Commerce among the States.” 
rector, the informer on important matters, of the public in general, and should, | 7. that « Foreign Commerce” is Pemeaa A upon internal trade for the dis. 
at all times, be looked to, as an authority which should at least be considered,|'tribution of its freights, and for the means of paying for them, so that what. 
even though its advice be finally rejected. ever improves the one advances the other, and they are se inseparable that they 
‘should be regarded as one. That an export from the American shore to 4 
British port in Canada, is as much foreign commerce as if it had been directly 
to Liverpool, and that an exportation to Liverpool neither gains nor loses any 


There is little to be noted onthe Mexican War this week, as the southern) 


P pute ren oe of the characteristics of foreign commerce by the directness or circuity of the 
tion” in the impending fate of the city of Mexico. General Scott is getting the | route, whether it passes through a custom-house on the British side of the St. 
sub-commanders and their forces about him, and making new augmentations in|/Lawrence, or descends through that river and its connecting canals to the ocean, 
the place of the volunteers whose term has expired ; and the number of whieh or whether it passes along the artificial communications and natural streams oj 
is coming torward with as much celerity as if the hostilities were only commenc- jany of the States to the Atlantic. ete Hai 
ed a month ago. Mexico we hear from variousauthorities is doing her best) 8. That the general government, by extending its jurisdiction over lakes and 
\Inavigable rivers, subjecting them to the same laws which prevail on the ocean, 
te augment strength, Santa Anna does not seem to know very well how to /and on its bays and ports, not only for purposes of revenue, but to give security 
use authority, and the powers that are committed or rather that stick to him ; to life and property, by the regulation of steamboats, has precluded itself from 
and the hostile part of affairs will now not long be in suspense. jdenying that jurisdiction for any other legitimate regulation of commerce. [f 


th ival of the California star, ws , up to the fore part of th ‘it has power to control and restrain, it must have the same power to protect, 
and facilitate ; and if it denies the jurisdiction in the one mode of action, 


month of March last we learn that there is the utmost pleasure given there COibe ciieuld sansanee & in the otbes. 

the American forces, that San Francisco is not only healthy and every way suit-/) g ‘That in consequence of the peculiar dangers of the navigation of the 
ted to commercial purposes, but that evidently we may reckon upon that por- {lakes, arising from the want of harbors for shelter, and of the western rivers 
tion as belonging permanently henceforth to the United States. A long ac. from snags and other obstructions, there are no parts of tLe United States more 
cvunt is also given of a herb which is a good substitute (and of course much 
eheaper than) tea, and from which the place has now the name of Verba Buena. — F ee ; 


|/and that any one who can regard provisions for those purposes as sectional, |o- 
And the latest in the file of the aforesaid newspaper contains the follow-||cal, and not national, must be wanting in information of the extent of commerce 
ing. 
i: To all whom it may concern, be it known. 


carried on upon those lakes and rivers, and of the amount of teeming popula 
tion occupied or interested in that navigation. 

That the President of the United States, desirous to give and secure to the 10. That having regard to the relative population or to the extent of com- 
people of California, a share of the good government and happy civil organi-) merce, the appropriations heretofore made for the interior rivers and lakes, and 
zation enjoyed by the people of the United States, and to protect them at the the streams connecting them with the ocean, have not been in a just and fair 
same time, from the attacks of foreign foes, and from internal commotions,—| proportion to those made for the Atlantic coast ; and that the time has arrived 
has invested the undersigned with separate and distinct powers, civil and mili-,|when this injustice should be corrected in the only mode in which it can be 

; acordial co-operation in the exercise of which, it is hoped and believed |done, by the united, determined, and persevering efforts of those whose rights 
wil have the happy results desired. | have been overlooked. 

To the Commander-in-chief of the Naval Forces, the Presidenthas assigned, 11. ‘That independent of this right to protection of Commerce among the 
the regulation uf the import trade,—the conditions on which vessels of all na- |States,” the right of common defence,” guarantied by the Constitution, en- 


_ tions, our own as well as foreign, may be admitted into the the ports of the titles those citizens inhabiting the country bordering upon the interior lakes and 


Territory, and the establishment of all Port Regulations. | rivers, to such safe and convenient harbors as may afford shelter to a Navy, 

To the Commanding Military Officer, the President has assigned the direc- whenever it shall be rendered necessary ‘by hostilities with our neighbors, and 
tion of the operations on land, and has invested him with administrative func- | that the construction of such harbors cannot safely be delayed to the time which 
tions of government over the people and Territory occupied by the forces of | will demand immediate use. ‘ 


the United States. | 12. That the argument most commonly urged against appropriations to pro. 
Done at Monterey, Capital of California, this first day of March, A. D. tect “ commerce among the States,” and to defend the inhabitants of the fron- 
1847. W. CRANFORD SHUBRICK, | ters that they invite sectional combinations, to insure success to many unwor- 
Commander-in-Chief of the Naval Forces. thy objects, is founded on a practical distrust of the republican principles of our 
S. W. KEARNY, Brig. Gen’! U. S. A. ‘Government, and of the capacity of the people to select competent and honest 


and Governor of California. ||representatives :—That it may be urged with equal force against legisiation 

|fupon any other subject, involving various and extensive interests :—That a just 

The convention at Chicalfé finished business ina chest time after the formality ‘appreciation of the rights and interests of our feliow citizens, in every quarter 
of opening. The committee came to conclusion of 15 resolutions all of which ‘of the Union, disclaiming selfish and local purposes, will lead intelligent repre- 
were confirmed without dissent by the meeting generally, and an adjournment sentatives to such a distribution of the means in the Treasury, upon a system 


place without further delay, we have given the resolutions, which we un- of mederation and ultimate equality, as will in time meet the most urgent want 
took lof all, and prevent those jealousies and suspicions which threaten the most se- 


derstand were theoght many satisfactory. danger to our confederacy. 
1. That the Constitution of the United States was formed by practical men,)| ‘That we are utterly incapable of perceiving the difference between a harbor 
for practical purposes, declared in its preamble—+ ‘l'o provide for the com- for shelter and a harbor for commerce, and suppose that a mole or pier which 


mon defence, to promote the general welfare, and to secure the blessings of will aflurd safe anchorage and protection to a vessel against a storm, must ne- 
liberty ;” and was mainly designed to create a government whose functrons lcessarily improve such harbor, and adapt it to commercial purposes. 
should and would be adequate to the protection of the common interests of all); 14. ‘That the imports on foreign goods and the public lands being the com- 
the State, or of two or more of them, which could not be mamtained by the |mon heritage of all our citizens, so long as these resources continue, the impo- 
action of the separated States. That in strict aecordance with this object, the ‘sition of any special burden on any portion of the people, to obtain the means 
revenues derived from commerce were surrendered to the general govern- ‘of accomplishing objects equally within the duty and the competency of the 
ment, with the express understanding that they should be applied to the pro- general government, would be unjust and oppressive. 
motion of those common interests. | 15. That we disavow all and every attempt to connect the cause of internal 
2. That among these common interests and vbjects were—Ist. Foreign \trade and “Commerce among the States” with the fortunes of any political par- 
commerce, to the regulation of which the powers of the States severally were ty ; but that we mean to place that cause upon such immutable principles of 
confessedly inadequate ; and 2d. internal trade and navigation, wherever the) |truth, justice, and constitutional duty, as shall command the respect of all par- 
concurrence of two or more States was necessary to its preservation, or where \jties, and the deierence of all candidates for public favor. 
the expense of its maintenance should be equitably borne by two or more | 
States, and where, of course, those States must necessarily have a voice in its, . , 
regulation ; and hence resulted the constitutional grant of power to Congress | We bnow not whether we ought to make an apology to our readers, and 
—* to regulate commerce with foreign nations and among the States.” |'the public for having dared to approach a subject, the reformation on which 
3. That being thus possessed both of the means and of the power which’ we learn has been unsuccessfully attempted, before we broached it on a very 
were denied to the states respectively, Congress became obligated by ever pesent occasion, and upon which we too late have learned that the wise, tle 
eonsideration of good faith and common justice, to cherish and increase both | ood, and, in most cases, the influential, even though they were backed by 


kinds of commerce thus committed to its care, by expanding and extending! . ; 
the means of conducting them, and of affording them all those facilities and authority, have been unable to avert the evil ; we mean the noises and abuses 


all that protection which the states individually would have afforded had the of the Sunday mornings. We learn that there is actually a law on the sub- 
been to them. existing in the city; that the chief magistrate, ere now, has endeavored 
4. That this obligation has ever been recognised from the foundation of the “. ‘ “ 
government, and has been fulfilled partially by erecting lighthouses, building | ° and that it at present bat is dead let- 
piers for harbors, break-waters and sea-walls, removing obstructions in rivers,| °°" hilst “chewing the cud of — and bitter fancy,” in this reforma. 
and providing other facilities jor the commerce carried on from the ports of the ton, and endeavouring to find consolation to our humiliated suul, in calling 
Atlantic coast ; and the same obligations have been fultilled to a much less ex- ‘to mind our motive, and endeavouring to persuade ourselves that there sure- 
tent in providing for a ‘ commerce among the States,” and the principle has |ly could not be a law constituted in a free government, in modern times, 


been most emphatically acknowledged to embrace the western lakes and rivers, ||“). 
byfappropriations for num light-h upon them, which eppropriations| which could not be carried out by the authorities, a good-natured ‘riend call- 


ed in and told us that a person had raised the question, ‘‘ Whether we thought 
so foolishly, as that Gotham could be reformed’” Now the question itself 


have never been questioned in Congress as wanting constitutional authority. 
5 That thus, by a series of acts which have received the sanction of the 
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is somewhat vague, for it may be enquiring whether we were so vain as to|leasion, by about 123 in the middle of the day. The parties were very nearly as 
hope to bring about its reformation, or whether Gotham was so hopeless that! given in our former list. At 12.44 the play commenced, the Southerners took 
reformation was out of the question. Upon our own enquiring, who was the! the bat against the formidable bowling of Comery and Cuyp. The beginners at 
questioner, we got scon the satisfaction that it would be too condescending, batting were Messrs. Sams and Roberts, but presently the bails of the latter, a 
to go further, only this, that an abuse is no argument, and that our Own) really very good batsman, fell by a ball from Comery, which took his leg stump, 
remarks have not yet been met; for we find that these who reply to our|| wicket down, 4 runs. Winkworth succeeded him at the bat, and Sams, af- 
expressed opinion are remarkable obese. They still keep putting upon us |ter making seven rans, of which one was a two, and another a fine three, was 
a meaning not to be found, not expressed, nor belonging to the article! caught at the point by Wheateroft, in a very neat style, 2 wickets, 11 runs. To 
which has raised such dust and buzzing—such as reflection on the matter, | him sueceeded Russell, perhaps the neatest batter in this country, but he ran 
moral, nor even the time of publication, but the mode of sale, which we = ery out very soon, by endeavouring, in bad judgment, to run a bye, 3 wiek- 
tinue to say is both annoying in itself, and indecent in a Christian outy. We'lets, 15 runs. He was succeeded by Groom. Inthe mean time, Winkworth 
have repeated what we have here italicised, because we are told that calling the| nad been gradually adding to his score, in which he made two den Stent 
city in which we dwell by such an appellation, is part of our * fanaticism ” Wel wwo each, and a two, part of which was the result of an overthrow, when he 
know at least, that it is so considered by the people at large, and that even) was fiaely caught at the long slip by Melville, 4 wickets down, 35 runs. Bage 
those who except to our phraseology, say so, when it will turn a penny happily) eaine next tothe bat, but was quickly dismissed by Comery, without adding to 
for them. But witticism and abuse may be continued on this point; they are|'the score ; and Ticknor succeeded no better, for his bails were taken by Cuyp, 
harmless so long as they cannot affect the principle. We are in earnest, and} and now there were 6 wickets down, 40 runs. Rouse came next to wield the 
have the persuasion that, pious or not pious, old woman or not old woman, W®)'y 4, but Cuyp soon demolished his house, and there were now 7 wickets down, 
nave and shall have the approval of the best kind of mankind ; and if we do} co increase. He was succeeded by Sutton. In the mean while, Groom had 
not succeed, we may quote the words that have been put by a dramatist whom) j,.0,, doing good service. His score came up to 13, nine of which were 3 
our last alluded critic may have read, “ “I'is not in mortals to command suc threes, and he also made a two. but Cuyp at length found his wicket, and he 
cess,” and indeed may have many times been in the mouth of tae said critic,{!nog to retire, 8 wickets down, 45 runs. To him succeeded Paolo, a good bat- 
as his best solace, after a failure. ter, but not a sufficiently steady one. The party now retired to have a Cricke 
eter’s refreshment, resuming after which, Sutton’s wicket was taken by Cuyp, 
: making 9 wickets down, 57 runs ; and his place was taken by Greatorex, whose 
and Commencement of the Rutgers Female Institute. This, rte “ en taken by Cuyp, being the last “ the party, the game was 10 wick. 
and comparatively important part of the examination was commi to ourse lets dawn, 8% sana, Ons of the byes 
we viewed throughout with intense interest ; for those who have honored The wh 
? ; hat we ave strongly interested in every! in the increase by an overthrow, e whole play of this innings was | hour 
mith being long our readers, hat fee! 42 minutes, and the number of balls 182. 
thing which forme part “When rs The Northerners commenced their first innings at half past 3, Wheatcorft 
males who becoine women are to be the friends as as men ‘land the bate, the bowling of cad 
that the pleasure of a man’s prosperity is doubled by age an at ena || Wheateroit, who, as usual, wae batting very prettily, and in which he hed made 
wife to share and participate in « man's good fortune ; that much of the se 7 @ neat two, was very beautifully caught out by Sams, which was tit for tat be. 
wane the om tween the two men, see the above innings, 1 wicket down, 10 runs. He was 
assuming of the wife, under many an adverse circumstance é that wives ad pececeded by Coyp, who was speedily put down by Same, 9 wisuets, 28 vane. 
the veteran Sam Wright took his place. In the mean time, that remarkably 
on of theis consequently, that the leareful wicket-preserver, Turner, having made up his own score to 11, of which 
are attended to in youth, the better for the race that comes after. When these les ; 4 
ted, no won. “€re were two twos and a three, happened to cut a ball away to the !ong slip, 
end chonsand other of | and he was caught by Rouse, 3 wickets, 24 runs. He was followed by Brad- 
der that the education of females becomes of first rate importance, and aon, who, after striking a pretty two was caught out by Ticknor, who was 


be to the person who — it with disregard. P | ‘wicket-keeper at the time, 4 wickets dowu, and 33 runs made. Dawson now 
With respect to what is inculcated at the Institute, though much, very — took the leat. He is a dashing hitter, bold m hie etyle, and hae better § 


depends upon what branches of education they receive, and how they are taught than his manner deserves. He ran his own score up to 15, of which he mad 


them, yet more depends upon the cultivation of their faculties and of theit lwo dashing threes, and two twos, but he finally knocked down his ewa wicket, 


mental qualities. Of the latter the out-side spectator cannot say much, for, ||; 1015 down, SO runs. In his place came Comery, who, after striking a 

on such an oceasion as that to which we allude, every one was doing her best} two, had his house knocked down by Rouse, 6 wickets, 67 runs. Now came 

to appear amiable as well as talented. But it was good to see the respect Melville, another slashing hitter and fast runner. He made a score of eight, 

which they evidently paid to the sacred function as well as the preeeptorial mo- three balls of which were twos, but one was a oue and an overthrow ; he was 
| 


ral position of the Superintendent, with the confidence and kindness with which at length bowled and caught by Winkworth, 7 wickets 90 Next 


they alwaye him ; and/it-wan conte end | Wild, who was speedily dismissed, being caught at the slip by Russell, 8 wick- 
fulness vith which they went through every part of their duties to the teache|| 


; jets, 96 ruus, ‘Then came Eyre, who made a two hit, a very splendid one, but 
ersof the establishment. The general effect was extremely favorable, and ire- | he was finally dismissed, like Wild, through a catch by Russell, at the slip, 
sistibly led to the conclusion, that the institution was a goed one, and well ig wickets, 96 runs. Finally, Moore, who was the last of the party, was soon 
oWe « aes these few remarks now, because we earnestly wish that where- ||°@™ght by Sutton at the point, ant there were 10 wickets, 101 runs. Wright 
ever there is an opportunity for a similar institution to flourish, one may toners out his bat at nearly 7 o'clock in the evening, after he had maintained 
planted ; for we are assured that civilization, refinement, good morals, a nation’s | lus wicket nearly two and three-quarter hours, and made a score of 31 from his 
prosperity, can hardly be better promoted than by the advancement of the fe-||ow,, bat, in which 19 of his hits were twos, ‘Ihe general of the fielding party 
male mental and Sams, who deserved and got great praise for his judgment. He changed 
they have do with the cultivation of the other ; and much | ’ 
soln ta en while depends, in a great manner, upon the early management {jonds in bowling at the 28th over, as also did his colleague, Groom ; the latter 
of this very interesting portion of society. | gave way to Rouse for a few overs, and soon after Sams did the same to Wink- 
worth, but both Groom and Sams were bowling at the close. This innings 


The Chinese Junk which has arrived at this port was on Wednesday last), 104 about 3 hours 20 minutes, and the baile delivesed - rend 
towed up to the Battery. She is quite an object of curiosity, = is precisely||5 19 — fewer 

like the description of such vessel given “long, long ago.” There is 

on tegen or an alteration in ages. Persons are allowed daily to visit; /* W4* ow too late = the evening, (being uear 7 o'clock) to commence the 
her, and very many are availing themselves of the opportunity. She has been! second innings of the Southerners, and it was therefore resolved to go on with 


upwards of 300 days on her voyage. ||Play next morning, (‘Tuesday) at 11 A. M., precisely. 
Soa |, ‘The morning of Tuesday was exceedingly propitious, as a Cricketer’s day, 
~ 


We request the attention of our readers to an advertisement in another page,|| 
“To Canpastens and Cabinet Makers.” The articles offered for sale, we efor the time of the year, but it ended unsuccessfully for the Southerners, who 


Il be sold heap. left off 44 runs in the arrears of the Northerners on the first innings, and they 
eemeneiaries- ——— | brought up, at their second innings, only 34. Winkworth and Groom com- 
Medallic Likeness of General Taylor.—Vhe likenesses of General Taylor||menced batting against the truly formidable bowling of Comery and Cuyp. 


are probably to be as numerous as hus battles—five or six having already been)| bi 
published, but we have seen none so well adapted for popular circulation ae ee stumps were quickly disabled by Comery, 1 wicket, no runs. 


that which heads this article, its portability will lead many to purchase it, who||5@™ took his Place. Groom was catatanete ua tus batting, getting a hit on 
could not well take care of any other—the likeness is said to be correct, it the ear by the springing up of one of Comery’s swift balls, and at last, after 
will, no doubt, meet with extensive sale. ‘They are to be had at the publish- he had made 6 runs, one of which was a beautiful two, Comery took of his 


We give in our columns of to-day a tolerably full report of the Examination 


ing office, No. 4 La Farge Buildings, Broadway. ‘bails, one of which flew up to the batsman’s left eye, and hurt it considerably, 

’ r P -. |/2 wickets 14 runs, Roberts came into his place, but, though a good batsman, 

Cricketers’ Chronicle. he could not stand the fierceness of Comery’s bowling, who took his bails very 

EEN i . His place was taken by Sutton. In the mean time, 
CRICKET MATCH BETWEEN THE NORTH AND SOUTH _| #001, 3 wickets, 18 runs P y 

RESPECTIVELY. | Sams had been scoring away, making up, at 14 runs off his own bat, one of 


This great match was much anticipated, and it equalled, in style of playing, ‘which was a fine three, four balls were twos, and one was 4 one, which was a 
all the anticipation with which it was waited. ‘The morning of the 12th inst.| very bad overthrow of a fielder ; he was at length prostrated by the relentless 
was ushered in by a most violent thunder-storm, which began by 3 o'clock, A. Comery, 4 wickets, 23 runs. He was succeeded at the bat by Russell, who 
M., and which brought on much anticipation that it would last all day, but it; was quickly demolished by Cuyp, 5 wickets, 26 runs. Then came Ticknor. 
became finer and more moderate early in the forenoon, and play was commenc- | Sutton had to submit to the fates and their minister, Cymery, and he was very 
*d upen the St. George’s Cricket Ground, which had been granted for the oc-|!e0on sent to oblivion by the latter, 6 wickets, 30 rans ; and Bage took the bat 
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instead. Ticknor was quickly bowled by Cuyp, and caught at the short slip 
by Bradshaw, 7 wickets, no increase. Paolo took his place at the bat. Bage}! 


35 years of age) of the surprising performer. Jt 1s something very uncommo, 
and novel, but however true his stop, however cold his tone and full his volume, 


‘however rapid his passages, and all these, he has, in a remarkable degree, stj)j 


was not long in being bowled by Cuyp and caught at the middle wicket by} ‘his performances are not in the slightest those which his instrument is intended 
Dawson, 8 wickets, 31 runs. Next Rouse took his stand, bat in hand. In the) to execute in an orchestra, and principally shows what a power is possessed by 


mean time, Paolo had to submit to Comery, who took his wicket, 9 wickets, 32 
runs. Finally, Greatorex took the batting, and, after making a two, he also! 


was defeated by Comery, and the 10th wicket made the entire score 34. 


Thus, then, the Southerners in two innings made less, by 10 runs, than the 
Northerners in one, the game was finished by 1.15 P. M., there being bow!ed, 
143 balls in about 94 minutes, and this match proved, we think, that the able 
bowler is a more usefu! man than the able batter; for it was the general opin-|, 


every department of the violin, when it is ence in the hands of one who knows 
hew to control it, Arditi played the + Carmval of Venice,” but we have really 
had more than enough of that ever since Paganim astonished the world with \t. 
The Havana troupe are now at Philadelphia, but how they are to get through 
‘an evening professionally at this season, we are at a loss to imagine. 


The Drama. 


Castle Garden.—A very good tro: pe of comedians are playing here, chiefly 


ion thet the aad ‘from Mitchell's, but the place is too expansive for them to be well heard, and 
could stand against Comery and Cuyp, and their severe nerve and unwearying | the stage is too high above the audience for the actors to be effective. The 
labors. Independent of, the honors of winning the match, it was settled that) band is good and numerous, and the attendance of visiters is numerous ; in 
the bowler who took the greatest number of wickets, should have also the ball! fact, the beauties of the promenadefand the freshness of the ar, the goodness 


played with. This fell to Comery ; and the batsman who made the greatest} | 


score should have also the stumps, (a very fine set.) These fell to the vete 
ran Wright, who won them clearly and coolly. 


Let not the unfamiliar reader imagine that, because the match was ap. 
parently a hollow one, it was not a well-selected one. It was very strong, 
on both sides, and wis well contested, and we know not one who has lox 
honors at it. We believe it will be played again by substantially the same 


persons : but of that hereafter. 
SOUTHERNERS. 


FIRST INNINGS. SECOND INNINGS 


of the refreshments, Xc., are good reasons for attraction here in summer even. 
ings. 
*,* We learn with sincere regret that the very good actor, Mr. John Fisher, 
of the Park Theatre, died on Monday last, after a long and painful illness. 


Literary Notices. 

Morceaux Choisis des Auteurs Moderns. New Y ork, Appleton & Co. The 
French language is more and more cultivated than at earlier times, and mo- 
dern French authors are mostly too valuable to be left out of school books 
The compiler of this work has included therein chiefly modern writers, and ls 


| therefore doing much good to the rising generation. It is a goodly foolscap, 


Sams, b. do., c. Wheateroft.. 7 b. do.........-..--...------ 14) 8 vo., of nearly three hurdred and eighty pages, and well deserves a wide cir- 
Winckworth, b. Cuyp, c. Melville. 12 b. do........--------------- 9} culation. 
Bage, b. great pleasure and utility of this kind of reading is that it renders us as it were 
Ticknor, Osteen. OS Ys Cuyp, c. Bradshaw. ....... _.. || familiar with the times of the bard, and of those who were his contemporaries, 
Rouse, b. do....... - O 0) if not his intimates at the period. This isa very pleasant and readable vo- 
al Chamber's Cyclopedia of English Literature. No.13. Sold in this city 
yes... by: Berford and Co, and by Burgess Stringer and Co.—We need not repeat 
Wides, Cuyp 4, Comery 3.. 7 Comery.... ......-.. 2-2. ..0.- 1) what we so often have said before concetning the great merits of this pub. 
- —) lication. Suffice it that this number brings us up to the midst of the living lit- 
Total 57 Total... | erary world, and that No 16 will complete the work. 
NORTHERNERS. | Modern Artists—New York. Wiley and Putnam.—By the title of the 
q Finest INMINGS. work, an expectant will look for a rapid biography or memoir of the artists who 
Turner, b. Groom, c. nom scccce secttteeeeeeeeee Ll _ have flourished in modern times. But this is only the case incidentally, for the 
Wheatcroft, b. Groom, c. Sams....---.--- tecrecece 6 | book which is by an Oxford Graduate, is 4 discourse on painting itself and up- 
Cuyp, b. Sams... 0 ' on its essential principles, and he has only observed how certain modern paiut- 
Wright not 31 | ers have carried them out in their practice. The work is a very valuable one, 
Bradshaw, b. Groom, c. hope wr a eee oars 5 and evidently written by one weil acquainted with the fine arts, both in theory 
me gem down his own wicket.....-....+--.- y and in applicaticn thereof, and in the present state of the fine arts will be essen- 
Melville, b. Winckworth, c. Melville.........-...-.. 8 
Wild. Gesom, Russell 2 The Flowers Persomfied No.2. By W. Cleveland, Esq. New York. 
E b. — Martin.—This is a translation of Grandville’s]«* Fleurs Arimee,” and _ is very 
| neatly gotup. The plates (colored) in this number are “ Heart’s Ease,” 
and **Tobaceo :” each figure having its appropriate attributes, and being ele- 
Wides, ‘Groom 6, Sams 3, at... ane gant and beautiful in design ; and the work also a copious portion of letter 
. 101 The Architect. No. & By H. Ranlett.—New Youk. Graham.—This 


Rumour of a Matchagainst Canada.—There is some talk of a desire for aj 
match between 11 players of the United States and 11 players of all Ca- 
nada, to be played on the St. George’s Club Ground of this city, either for, 
a stake or without one. Should such a thing take place, we earnestly; 
hope it will be without one, and such we venture to say is the wish of the 
players, in a large majority, and we think would be more likely to be agreed, 
to by the parties on this side of the line of boundaries at least. The play- 
ing for a large and professed stake, will, if any thing, be very mortal to the) 
prosperity of Cricket in this country, generally ; and we shall not be doubt-| 


very clever practical work is kept up in good style and spirit. The present work 
takes up the Romanesque Cottage, with plates, estimates, inside work, and ev- 


| ery thing which the building speculator needs in order to know what is the ac- 


tual cost and of the finest of the order. Mr Ranlett is doing a real service 
by his publication. 


SWIMMING BATH, DESSBROSSESS ST. ; CROTON BATH, ASTOR HOUSE ; 
SWIMMING BATH, BATTERY. 

The above Baths are now open. Water is a healthful stimulant ; it at once makes clean 
and strong, and those who use it will recognise its excellent influence in freedom from physi- 
cal weakness and mental depression. Physicians are unanimous in commending it as alike 
purifying and health-promoting , and differing from their usual custom, as regards large doses, 
not only prescribe these Baths for their patients, but actually take them themselves. 

July 17. 


ful that it can be brought about for honor, which is the true criterion of} ENCYCLOPEDIA s, DICTION ARIES, E T _: oe 


Cricketing distinction. 


Music and Musical Intelligence. | 


Mr. Marks’ Annual Concert.—In our last we could only report that this vio-; 
linist gave the annual concert which it is customary for him to give; but it 
would be small justice to his very benevolent and liberal disposition to pass him| 
by with so slight a notice. A sound leader and a good musician, he is much, 
respected by his brother artists, and, like one or two more, he is always ready 
when there is need of services. His concert was well attended, although it| 
was the night of ‘{edesco’s benefit elsewhere, and he gave an excellent bill of 
fare ; his strength was good, consisting chiefly of Mrs. Timm, Mrs. Jones, Mr., 
Paige, of the vocalists, and himself, Mr. Loder of the instrumental ; but we 
must not omit Mr. John Dunn, who gave a sort of entertainment somewhat, 
like that of Dibden , Incledon and others of old, in which prose was relieved by 
song. The entertainment was deservedly applauded by the audience. 


2d inst., the troupe gave this concert by way ofa wind-up of the present season:| 
In fact, it is too warm here, and the good folks have recently been leaving 


New York at such a rate of departure that it would seem to make the place), 


look like “ the City of the dead.” However, here was a good attendance for 
the occasion at Castle Garden, and besides the peices chosen by the vocalists, 
there was the extraordinary play on the Double Base by Botesini, which is real- 
ly wonderful when we consider the unwieldy instrument, and the youth (about 


FOR SALE BY E. BALDWIN. 
1. The Encyclopedia Britannica Edited by Prof. Napier. Seventh Edition. 21 vols. 4to., 
half Russia. 


\2. The Encyclopedia Americana. Edited by Francis Keiber. A New Edition. 14 vols., 


bound in sheep. 


3. The Penny Cyclopedia, and i of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Kaow- 


ledge. 16 vols., half bound in Russia. 

4. The National Cyclopedia of Useful Knowledge. Now publishing in London in Monthly 
Parts. Parts | to 5 already published. 

5- The Cyclopedia of English Literature. Edited by Wm. and Robert Chambers. 2 vols 
8vo., cloth. 
justrated with Colored Engravings. Parts 1 to 4 published ; to be continued monthly. 

7. Dictionary of Dates and Universal Reference, relating to all ages and nations from the 
Earliest Account to the Present Time. Third Edition , to which is added a copious Index 
of Leading Names. By Joseph Haydn. 

9. A General Dictionary of Painters, containing Memoirs of the Lives and Works of the most 
Eminent Professots of the Art of Painting. By Matthew Pilk imgton. A New Edition, re- 
vised and corrected, by Allan Cunningham. 

10. Illustrations of British History, Biography , and Manners, during the reigns of Henry VIII, 


| 6. The Farmers’ Library, and Cyclopedia of Rural Affairs. Edited by Charles Knight. _!I- 


| Edward VI., Mary. Elizabeth, and James J. By Edward Lodge. 8 vols. Svo., cloth. 


For sale, (Wholesale and Retail,) 


July 17-f.) BY EDMUND BALDWIN, 165 BROADWAY, cor. of Warren st. 
TO CARPENTERS AND CABINET MAKERS. 


| 
The Concert at the Castle Garden by the Havana Troupe.—On Friday, the, Foe SALE.—The widow of the late Robert Southward offers for sale the following arti- 


cles, which may be bought cheap for cash: 12 black walnut Chairs, 1 black walout Ta- 
ble, 2 Washstands, 1 Bedstead, 1 Turning Lathe, a Work Bench, a Chest of Tools, a number 
of Hand Screwe, 2 Shaw! Presses, a Horse Radish Machine, a pair of Tracks, 2 Laddeis, se- 


veral piéces of Mahogany, anda small quantity of Lumber. Apply to 
July 17) MRS. JANE SOUTHWARD, 55 Madison st. 


J. CONRAD, 
FIRST PREMIUM BOOT MAKER, 
No. 66 Market Street and No, 5 Ann Street, 
June 19*ly,) Maw 


Jury 17, 
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BRANDRETH’S PILLS. FLOWERS, BOQUETS, &c. 
, A VEGETABLE AND UNIVERSAL MEDICINE. | wees LAIRD, Florist, comer of Broadway and 28th street, N. Y., has always 
‘These Pills cure all diseases by purifying the Blood. They give to all the organs of the on hand, and forsale at moderate prices, Gscenhouse plants of all o> a 
body the proper amount of life necessary to their purification. They are a ||Species and varieties 5 also, y Herbacious Plants, Shrubs, Grape vines, . rders for 


and may be justly said to give the beauty and vigour of youth to the weakness and decrepitude, | N.B.—Experienced Gardeners to lay out and keep i order Gardens, prune Grape, ke. Gen- 
of age. Can it be believed that after being before the public for uinety-one years, thel: gale |“lemen supplied with experienced Gardeness, and Gard of character with places, by apply- 
should only now be a little rising a million of boxes per year? But so it is, and it is only to acu Vo. Ap. 204f. 

be attributed to fatal prejudice, or their sale would be at least twenty millions of boxes per | PIANO FORTES. 

yea: instead of only one million. Let all the sick use them—they will soon be among the; URCHASERSare invited to call at CHAMBER’S Ware-Rooms, No. 385 BROADWAY 
healthy ; let all who would secure themselves from sickness have them by them, in case of a A i — Apl 16-f- 
sudden attack ; for a few doses taken whea the body commences to get out of order, and the | 


PRESERVE YOUR 


it is too late after it has fallen off—(ihe edvertisement of Emperie’s 


venefit is secured at once. Fathers and mothers, attend to this subject ; sons and daughters, HILE you have it, 
uttend to this subject ; let all men and women ask themselves the question, whether what has | ¥¥. t the contrary notwithstanding.) The Medical Faculty recommend Camm's Spanish 
stood the test of time so long does not deserve some attention Lustral Hair Soemecetine - the best asticle yet known for that purpose. A. B. & D. Sands 
re the ts in New York. 

Au Whois ove benefitted ? Those who use the Brandreth Pills. They are the ones tha * N. B. None genuine without the name of T. W. CAMM blown in the bottle. 
receive the interest of a thousand per cent. How! in a present payment of health, of vive- (Jy 10-ly*. 
THE MANUAL OF CRICKET. he 


Brandreth’s Pills are a life preserver. Those who know their qualities feel secure in their OMPRISING the Laws of the Game, some account of its history, ond of the progressive 
health and faculties being preserved to them to an indefinite period. They are equally good in Improvements made therein, Directions and Instructions in the Pracuce my Play of th 

kinds of disease, tter | ‘manly and athletic Exercise, and suggestions as te Variations and Applications of It, so asto 
matter how called, housed out ‘afford satisfactory reereation to small numbers of players. The whole being imtended asa 


parities from the blood, and perseverance will cause its perfect purification, and no distess Can complete Cricketers Guide. With nemerous Illustrations, Embellishments, and émgrams- 


be present whea the blood is pure. By Alex. D. Paterson. 
MR. CYRUS DURAND’S LETTER. ay ~ to this work, there will be added the body and everything important of 
Clintonville, New Jersey, 4th April, 1847. N. B —Booksellers will be supplied on reasonable terms, by opplying to Berford & Ce. 
Dear Sir . f have for years been subject to a sour stomach aad much flatulence, especially Astor House, Broadway. = a 
after cating ever so light arepast. These and other symptoms of a dyspeptic nature have given pi ; JOSEPH G ILLOTT'S “STEEL PENS 
- mach teouble, making me occasionally very sick ; in fact | for years scarcely ever was real. HE Subscriber is constantly receiving fresh supplies « fevery deseription of the above we 
ly well, and I often thought I should never have precious health again. known popular Pens. A large stock is constantly kept on hand, consisting « ~~~ Ma 
le this condition 1 com: sod ree Bonum, Damascus and double Damascus barrel Pen ; Principality, each extra fine, fme an 
2 | commenced using your Pills, and after ouly afew weeks’ use of them free oe dine points ; Caligraphic, (iMustrated cards). Perwvtan, New York Fountain, Ladies’ Pa 
and School Pens, on cards and in boses of 


js, | found myself much improved. 1 then took oue pill a day for ten days, and they perfectly vent Prince Albert, Queen's Own, Baronial, Victoria, 
Tegether with aa exc elleut asticie for School use, the Colleginte Pen and the 


boxes.) which possesses strength, elasticity, and fine. 
Very cheap Pens in boxes ; holdee 


restored me. It is four moaths now since, and | have enjoyed the best possible health, having (one gross eac h. 
no veturn of acidity of stomach, or any vther dyspeptic symptom whatever. —I remain, dear sir, Croton Pen, (on illustrated cards and in 
x aess of point, sdmirably suited to light and raped hands. 


B h,™M CYRUS DURAND, | of every description all of which are offered at low rates, and the attention of purc hasers srs 

. B andreth, M. D. litited, by HENRY JESSOP, Importer, 91 ~~ 
cor. of Gold 


Sold for 25 cents per box, with full directions, at Dr. BRANDRE'TH’S Principal office, 241, Oct Sf — 


Broadway ; also, at !,45 retail offices, 274 Bowery end 2 : I by TERNS AND C VDE 
code sil offices, 274 Bowery and 241 Hudson street, New York ; andy) | AMPS, GIRANDOLES. HALL LANTERNS AND CHANDELIERS. 
city, town and villoge, in the United States and Canada, each of whom has 
acertifieste Of agency from Dr. Braudreth. Observe it DEITZ, BRO 
WASHINGTON STORES, No. 139 WIL,LIAM-ST. 
BOGLE’S HYPERION FLU || RE MANUFACTURING AND HAVE ALWAYS ON HAND. a full assortment 0 
. FOR PROMOTING THE GROWTH — a. THE HAIR A articles in their line, of the following descriptions, which they will sell at wholesale of 
ANDS unrivalled , and is now the only article used by those who value a good head o co tate Bronze and Silvered, im great yarety. 
d 


hair. is alike efficacious in extermimating sc ! i 
t og scurf and dandruff; and the beau 

Wustre it gives to the hair, ensures its success at the toilet of every lady of fashion. For — > lo 
oe ~ ponent containing certificates from some of the most eminent physi- Solar Chandeliers do. do., 2, Band 4 lights 
&e., to be had of his agents gh t H 
yn sagents hroughout the United States and Canada, among which | Sespondiag Comphone Lamps ; Brackets do do 

; Portland W.R. Preston, Portsmouth ; Carleton & Co., and J.C. | Chandeliers—2,3 and 4 lights. 

yer, Lowell ; iss, Springfield ; D. Scott, Jr. & Co, Worcester; J, R.&C. Thorn | Girandoles—Gilt, Silvered and Bronzed, various patterns May! 

ay 


, and Dr. Cadwell, N 
», and Dr. Cadwell, New Bedford ; R J. Taylor. Newport, Mass. ; A. B. & D. Sands, 100 | Hall Lanterns—Various stzes, with cat or stained glass. 


_ &., = Broadway, and 77 bast Broadway, V. ¥Y.; E. Trevett & Son, Poughkeepsie ; | ed 

Fish, Setstoge Tolman te Williams, Bama & THE PLUMBE NATIONAL DAGUERRIAN GALLERY. 
s, Syracuse; L. Kelley, Geneva; E. S. Barnum & | 

t | 251 BROADWAY, UPPER COR. MURRAY ST. 


Sou, Utrea; Wim. Coleman, Buffalo ; Seth G. Hance, D bd 
Hair Dresser, Baltimore, Ma. ; J. W. Kueclend Co:, 1a? Canal New Orleans Le Institused an 1840. 

other places. ‘ irwo PATENTS GRANTED UNDER GREAT SEAL OF THE U. 8. 

SILVER MEDALS, FOUR FIKST PREMIUMS, and 

MASSACHUSETTS, the NEW 


(pe A treatise on the Anatomy and Physiology of the Hair, with directions for . gga z 
the s preserving | 4 WARDED GOLD AND 
the same, &c., accompanies each bottle of the Hyperion.” TWO NATION AL, the 

VILLIAM BOGLE, YORK, and the PENNSYLVANIA EXHIBITIONS, respectively; fer the 

huaet Ventalating and Gossamer Wig Maker, No. 228 Washingt u St., Boston. || MOST SPLENDID COLOURED DAGUERREOTYPES, AND BEST APPARATUS 

: = | Portraits taken in any weather in exquisite style. 

WEST'S PATENT RANGES. Apparatus and Stock, wholesale and retail. Hy. abel. 
HE Subscriber having mad: || Instruction given in the Art. 
aan ing made extensive improvements in his Ranges daring the last year: | ———————— 
now offers them to the public as the most complete in the market. Each Range having SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA. 
T CURE OF ALL DIS- 


‘a holes for pots, &e , and two ovens, which cannot be sur 7 
rs » Ke, ’ bes surpassed by any brick ov 
wok of the range is fitted up with a water-baek for heating water for baths, wash- s' 

~ &e., &c., and, upon the whole, it is the most complete arrangement ever got up for aie BLOOD OR HABIT OF THE oes Svan : Pm 
Boilers made under the subscribers personal superintendence, and finished with Scrofula King’s Evil, Rheuma. 
seat care, will be warranted to be superior to boilers usually sold for such purposes. ples or Pustules on ine Face, Blot fan, _ "hina 

ement and Pan of the Bones and Jownts, Stul- 


FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANEN 
EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPUZE STATE OF THE 


Utensils of ali kinds, for all patterns of rauges, constantly on hand, or mn ES ropsy 
¢ 160 © de to order. or Tetter, Scal cad, Eniar, 
Jy 10*.) WM. WEST, 123 Hudson St, New York. | horn Uleers, Sophias or Lumbago, and Ascites or D 
PHRENOLOGISTS AND PUBLISHERS, ‘| Also, Chronic Constitutional Disorders. its msefal- 
FOWLER & WELLS, value of this preparation 1° widely kmown, and every day the n 
May 15th.-tf. 131 Nassau-st. N. ness is extending. It approved highly recommended by Physicians, and ts admittee® 
- « ren ce t iy, Comtaming nO! 

CALEDONIA SPRINGS. |medical practice. It is highly concentra, Rost, ia the 


ine of Opium. It is an established fret a few 


li the medicinal value of alarge quontity of the 
and uo invalid would desire to 


HE CANADA HOUSE.—The subscriber, in ex —_ but the expressed essence, and is che repre 
pressing his obligation forthe very libes | » ab 
, THE RANA: MOUSE summer, begs te inform the Pablie that Q 
no pains to their eir patronage. He assures them that he will lasiak h y tai ed the same medicinal value. The Sarsaparillls 
Sine health, and recreation. rink a gallon mixture, when a half pintcontam and made to suit the taste of the patient 
Since the close of the last season, the house and ground lean be diluted when taken agreeable to the dire. a 
‘iterations and improvements, which grounds have nadergone many important) The followi i her link the great chaie of teGmesy 
Visitors. Thee Dae is hoped, will add to the comfort and convenience of | ¢ following certificate is another hin ath Bolton, Canada East, April 28, 1846. 
lene groom has been considerably enlarged, and the Bar removed from the _ , e rre 1 the attacks of disease, and so frequently 
The Sabscriber is happy to state that MISS MURRAY, wh ila: Messrs. we omen bug , mpon the « f successful 
i i ; PP prop *  ecting your valuable preparation o 
remain at > Springs. tention to visitors te S© |tioners with interest and gratitude. This fo rare with disease, which “ Docters 
be present advantage of a variety of Medicinal Wasers, saparilla. heve been severely afflicted Ly | ried various remedies but found 
tee the Faculty to be, each of their kind, uarivailed in their, |disagsceu, and their prescriptions were stt medic at which time | was wholly con- 
The Salt ont and qualities. no relief antil I con menced enabled to walk about, ride out, and 
an in full operation, from the use of which the most ex ||fined to my bed. After using .. ‘entirely to the of 
he Stages will leave Montreal every Mornin enjoy a comfortable degree of healtn, “ard. NM. 
(Sundays. exce i ||rilla, Please and rey, L hereby certify that the same are 
pted ) and arrive at the; accept my assurance of Res ve stateme nuts, NEV. MERRIMAN, 


‘priags in the Evening. 
Th, Being personall i 
¢ charges at will be the same as last year, namely :— true, from ® received from Rev. Wm. Ge- 
Farthe i al ine an extract from 
Jane 121818] y the Day - 0 6 le, occasioned by 
’ || Messrs. Sands : -evere pain in my cannot convey, but since 
OIL-ER FLUES twenty years ; suffering at so muck so th wholly discarded al} 
16 FRET. LONG, AND PROM 1-2 INC! taking your Sarsaparilla 1 have been great! “freen mont di and sine 
Can be obtai ; 4B8 TO 5 INCHES DIAMETER ||tend to my business, and preach fora pee hee. 
April tained only of the Pateatee. THOS. PROSSER | /other medicine, and thoroughly for the last 
q ied the § ila, wh . 1, Shaw, by ase 
28 Platt Street, | all those who are in an . 
— .N. Y. y way afflicted with an i em, ten years, and Mrs, 
EYE AND BAR have been some remarkable cures effected by its use inthe ™ cured by the 
use ou use of 
DR. POWELL, GCULIST, AURIST. ke to better health than she GALUSHA, 
to D sseases of the Eye and Ear, from 9 to 4 o'clock. STRA. hots, which evidence of its superior value aud 


BISMUS or ys r cured in i 

ARTIP Squi cured in a few minutes. repared and sold A. B. & D. SANDS Druggists, 100 cor of 
EYES inserted cannot be distinguished from the natural Eye, Spectacles Inew 
E i at, K 
cents, masl is, amiliar description of the Anatomy and Ph i-| United on d Canada! Hemilton ; aud by Drugg ists generally he: 
ce per bowwe. Six bottles for $5. 


ogy of the organ of © }C o Hee @ public are respect yre re mber that Sands’ Sa 
Rales for Preservation mprovement, anal Restoration f Th bl f be rapa 
marks on Optics and the use and abuse of ’ ; 
ull quested to reme it is 
night 


al To be had at the Author's les, with directions for thei i 
, and of all Booksellers ir =" | been and is constantly aghievi lle thac 
May 22-3m * which the haman frame js ing such remarkable cures of the most difficult class of diesen. $ 
subject ; therefore ask for Sands’ Sersaparilla, - a 


| 

| 
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— 

— 

| 
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instead. Ticknor was quickly bowled by Cuyp, and caught at the short slip|/35 years of age) of the surprising performer. It is something very uncommon 
by Bradshaw, 7 wickets, no increase, Paolo took his place at the bat. Bage||#"d novel, but however true his stop, however cold his tone and full his volume, 


was not long in being bowled by Cuyp and caught at the middle wicket by 


however rapid his passages, and all these, he has, in a remarkable degree, still 
his performances are not in the slightest those which his instrument is intended 


Dawson, 8 wickets, 31 runs. Next Rouse took his stand, bat in hand. In the} /io execute in an orchestra, and principally shows what a power is possessed by 
mean time, Paolo had to submit to Comery, who took his wicket, 9 wickets, 32//every department of the violin, when it is ence in the hands of one who knows 
rons. Finally, Greatorex took the batting, and, after making a two, he also| how to control it. Arditi played the « Carnival of Venice,” but we have really 


was defeated by Comery, and the 10th wicket made the entire score 34. 

Thus, then, the Southerners in two innings made less, by 10 runs, than the 
Northerners in one, the game was finished by 1.15 P. M., there being bowled 
143 balls in about 94 minutes, and this match proved, we think, that the able 
bowler is a more useful man than the able batter; for it was the general opin- 
ion that the Southerners had better and more batters of distinction, but nothing 
could stand against Comery and Cuyp, and their severe nerve and unwearying 
labors. Independent of the honors of winning the match, it was settled that 
the bowler who took the greatest number of wickets, should have also the ball 
played with. This fell to Comery ; and the batsman who made the greatest 
score should have also the stumps, (a very fine set.) These fell to the vete- 
ran Wright, who won them clearly and coolly. 

Let not the unfamiliar reader imagine that, because the match was ap 
parently a hollow one, it was not a well-selected one. It was very strong 
on both sides, and wis well contested, and we know not one who has log, 
honors at it. We believe it will be played again by substantially the same 
persons : but of that hereafter. 


had more than enough of that ever since Paganini astonished the world with it. 
The Havaua troupe are now at Philadelphia, but how they are to get through 
an evening professionally at this season, we are at a loss to imagine. 


The Drama. 


Castle Garden.—A very good troupe of comedians are playing here, chiefly 
from Mitchell's, but the place is too expansive for them to be well heard, and 
the stage is too high above the audience for the actors to be effective. The 
band is good and numerous, and the attendance of visiters is numerous; in 
fact, the beauties of the promenadefand the freshness of the air, the goodness 
of the refreshments, &c., are good reasons for attraction here in summer even- 
ings. 

*,* We learn with sincere regret that the very actor, Mr. John Fisher, 
of the Park Theatre, died on Monday last, after a ong and painful illness. 


Literarp Notices. 


Morceaux Choisis des Auteurs Moderns. New Y ork, Appleton & Co. The 
French language ie more and more cultivated than at earlier times, and mo- 
dern French authors are mostly too valuable to be left out of school books 
The compiler of this work has included therein chiefly modern writers, and i, 
therefore doing much good to the rising genoration. It is a goodly foolscap, 
s vo., of nearly three hurdred and eighty pages, and well deserves a wide cir- 


SOUTHEANERS. 
FIRST INNINGS. SECOND INNINGS 
Roberts, b. Comery............ b. Comery............... 
Sams, b. do., c. Wheateroft.. 7 b. do........-- 
Winckworth, b. Cuyp, c. Melville. 12 b. do................-...--. 0 
Russell, run out...........-..- 1 b. Cuyp............--. 
Groom, b. Cuyp.....-.--..---- 13 b. Comery...... 
Bage, b. © b. Cuyp, c. Dawson............ 0 
Ticknor, b. Cuyp....---.------ 0 b, Cuyp, c. Bradshaw........... 1 
Rouse, b. eee e 0 not out........ errr tee 0 
Greatorex, b. 0 Db. dO... 2 
Wides, Cuyp 4, Comery 3.. 7% Comery.... 1 


NORTHERNERS. 
FIRST INNINGS. 
Turner, b. Groom, c. Rouse... 


Wheatcroft, b. Groom, c. Sams........-....-..--.. 6 
Bradshaw, b. Groom, c. Ticknor........... 


Dawson, knocked down his own wicket.............. 15 
Comery, b. Rouse ............ err 2 
Melville, b. Winckworth, c. Melville................ 8 
Wild, b. Groom, c. Russell... 2 
Eyre, b. Groom, c. Russell... 2 
oore, b. Groom, c, Sutton... 0 


ides, Groom 6, Sams 3, Rouse 2............. 1 


Rumour of a Matchagainst Canada.—There is some talk of a desire for a 
match between 11 players of the United States and 11 players of all Ca- 
nada, to be played on the St. George’s Club Ground of this city, either for 
a stake or without one. Should such a thing take place, we earnestly 
hope it will be without one, and such we venture to say is the wish of the 
players, in a large majority, and we think would be more likely to be agreed 
to by the parties on this side of the line of boundaries at least. The play- 
ing for a large and professed stake, will, if any thing, De Very Mortal 10 the 
prosperity of Cricket in this country, generally ; and we shall nO be doubt- 
fol that it can be brought about for honor, which is the true ~ of 
Cricketing distinction. 

Music and Musical Intelligence. 


culation. 

Shakspeare and his Friends. New York. Burgess Stringer and Co.—The 
great pleasure and utility of this kind of reading is that it renders us as it were 
familiar with the times of the bard, and of those who were his contemporaries, 
if not his intimates at the period. This isa very pleasant and readable vo- 
lume. 

Chamber's Cyclopedia of English Literature. No.13. Sold in this city 
by Berford and Co, and by Burgess Stringer and Co.—We need not repeat 
what we so often have said before concerning the great merits of this pub. 
lication. Suffice it that this number brings us up to the midst of tie living lit- 
erary world, and that No 16 will complete the work. 

Modern Artists.—New York. Wiley and Putnam.—By the title of the 
work, an expectant will look for a rapid biography or memoir of the artists who 
have flourished in modern times. But this is only the case incidentally, for the 
book which is by an Oxford Graduate, is a discourse on painting itself and up- 
on its essential principles, and he has only observed how certain modern paint- 
ers have carried them out in their practice. The work is a very valuable one, 
and evidently written by one well acquainted with the fine arts, both in theory 
and in applicaticn thereof, and in the present state of the fine arts will be essen- 
tially successful. 

The Flowers Personified No.2. By W. Cleveland, Esq. New York. 
Martin.—This is a translation of Grandville’s}]‘* Fleurs Arimee,” and is very 
neatly got up. The plates (colored) in this number are “« Heart’s Kase, 
and ‘*Tobacco :” each figure having its appropriate attributes, and being ele- 

gant and beautiful in design ; and the work also a copious portion of letter 
press. 

The Architect. No. 8. By H. Ranlett.—New Yok. Graham.—This 
very clever practical work is kept up in good style and spirit. The present work 
takes up the Romanesque Cottage, with plates, estimates, inside work, and ev- 
ery thing which the building speculator needs in order to know what is the ac- 
tual cost and of the finest of the order. Mr. Ranlett is doing a real service 
by his publication. 


SWIMMING BATH, DESSBROSSESS ST. ; CROTON BATH, ASTOR HOUSE ; 

SWIMMING BATH, BATTERY. 

The above Baths are now open. Water is a healthful stimulant ; it at once makes clean 
and strong, and those who use it will recognise its excellent influence in freedom from physi- 
cal weakuess and mental depression. Physicians are unanimous in commending it as alike 
purifying and health-promoting ; and differing from their usual custom, as regards large doses, 
not only prescribe these Baths for their patients, but actually take them themselves. 

July 17. 


ENCYCLOPAZDIAS, DICTIONARIES, ETC., 
FOR SALE BY E. BALDWIN. 
1. Bel Encyclopedia Britannica Edited by Prof. Napier. Seventh Edition. 21 vols. 4to., 
alf Russia. 
2. The Encyclopedia Americana. Edited by Francis Keiber. A New Edition. 14 vols., 
bound in sheep. 


Mr. Marks’ Annual Concert.—In our last we could only report that this v,! 
cert which it is customary for him to give; but i!g TT National Cyclopedia of Useful Knowledge. Now publishing in London in Monthly 


linist gave the annual con 


sound leader and a good musician, he is muc 


3. The Penny Cyclopedia, and Supplement of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge. 16 vols., half bound in Russia. 


yo., cloth. 


+ aes : i ition to him}, Parts. Parts 1 to 5 already published. 
would be small justice to his very benevolent and liberal disposi is \ The Cyclapedia of English Literature. Edited by Wm. and Robert Chambers. 2 vols. 


by with so slight a notice. A 

respected by his brother artists, 
wae is need of services. His concert was well 
was the night of ‘fedesco’s 


and, like one or two more, he is always read 


Paige, of the vocalists, and 
must not omit Mr. John 
that of Dibden , Incledon others of old, 
po The entertainment was deservedly applauded by the audience. 
The Concert at the Castle Garden 

2d inst., the troupe gave this 


attended, although it 
benefit elsewhere, and he gave an excellent bill of 
Mr. 

; his strength ood, consisting chiefly of Mrs. Timm, Mrs. Jones, ’ 
himself, Mr. Loder of the instrumental ; but we 
who gave a sort of entertainment somewhat!) dw 
which prose was relieved by|| 


by the Havana Troupe —On Friday, the OR 411 
concert by way ofa wind-up of the present season) pj, 2 Wi ich 


* athe Farmers’ Library, and Cyclopedia of Rural Affairs. Edited by Charles Knight. I- 
lusy ated with Colored Engravings. Parts 1 to 4 published ; to be continued monthly. 
YiCéonary of Dates and Universal Reference, relating to all ages and nations from the 
arliey. Account to the Present Time. Third Edition ; to which is added a copious Index 
Leading Names. By Joseph Haydn. 
neral Dictionary of Painters, containing Memoirs of the Lives and Works of the most 
ent Professots of the Art of Painting. By Matthew Pilkington. A New Edition, re- 
d corrected, by Allan Cunningham. 

ions of British History, Biography , and Manners, during the reigns of Henry VIII., 
VI., Mary. Elizabeth, and James 4 By Edward Lodge. 8 vols. 8vo., cloth. 
174oF sale, (Wholesale and Retail, 

mn BY EDMUND BALDWIN, 155 BROADWAY, cor. of Warren st. 


ee CARPENTERS AND CABINET MAKERS. 


he widow of the late Robert Southward offers for sale the following arti- 
be bought cheap for cash: 12 black walnut Chairs, 1 black walnut Ta- 


of Hand Swe, 25) d, 1 Turning Lathe, a Work Bench, a Chest of Tools, a number 


and the good folks have recently been leaving veral pieces + Mab08®"Y>-gses, a Hor-e Radish Machine, a pair of Tracks, 2 Ladders, se- 


it i warm here 
Tn a rate of departure that it would seem to make the place|| July 17) =mall quantity of Lumber, 
pe Be the City of the dead.” However, here was 4 good attendance for | =. , 55 Madison st. 
loo sion at Castle Garden, and besides the peices chosen by the vocalists, No. 56 Market Stree R 44 Fa ’ 
was the extraordir A on the Double by MAKER 
ty wonderful when we the unwieldy instrument, y an 
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BRANDRETH’S PILLS. 
A VEG" TABLE AND UNIVEKSAL MEDICINE. 

These Pills cure all diseases by purifying .he Blood. They give to all the organs of the 
body the proper of life y to their purification. They area 

FOUNTAIN OF HEALTH TO ALL MANKIND, 
and may be justly said to give the beauty and vigour of youth to the weakness and Siaintesed 
of age. Can it be believed that after being before the public for ninety-one years, thelr sale, 
should only now be a little rising a million of boxes per year? But so it is, and it is only to. 
be attributed to fatal prejudice, or their sale would be at least twenty millions of boxes per, 
year instead of only one million. Let all the sick use them—they will soon be among the| 
healthy ; let all who would secure themselves from sickness have them by them, in case of a 
sudden attack ; for a few doses taken when the body commences to get out of order, andthe, 
benefit is secured at once. Fathers and mothers, attend to this subject ; sons and daughters, 
attend to this subject ; let all men and women ask themselves the question, whether what has. 
stood the test of time so long does not deserve some attention. 

An hois__ ve benefitted? Those who use the Brandreth Pills. They are the ones tha 
receive the i of a th d percent. How? Ina present payment of health, of cog, 
city for dullness, of brightness and clearness of perception, in place of cloudiness and confu- 
sion of mind 

Brandreth’s Pills are a life preserver. Those who know their qualities feel secure in their 
health and facalties being preserved to them to an indefinite period. They are equally good in 
all kinds of disease, no matter how called, because they cannot be used without taking out un-| 
purities from the blood, and perseverance will cause its perfect purification, and no disease can 
be present when the blood is pure. 

MR. CYRUS DURAND’S LETTER. 
Clintonville, New Jersey, 4th April, 1847. 

Dear Sir : I have for years been subject to a sonr stomach and much flatulence, especially 
after eating ever so light a repast. These and other symptoms of a dyspeptic nature have given, 
me much trouble, making me occasionally very sick ; in fact I for years scarcely ever was real. 

ly well, and I often thought I should never have precious health again. 

In this condition 1 commenced using your Pills, and after only afew weeks’ use of them free-| 
1y, | found myself much improved. 1 then took one pill a day for ten days, and they perfectly 
restored me. It is four months now since, and I have enjoyed the best possible health, having 
no return of acidity of stomach, or any other dyspeptic symptom whatever.—I remain, dear sir,’ 
truly yours, CYRUS DURAND. | 

B. Biandreth, M. D. 

Sold for 25 cents per box, with full directions, at Dr. BRANDRETH’S Principal office, 241 
Broadway ; also, at his retail offices, 274 Bowery and 241 Hudson street, New York ; and by, 
one agent in every city, town and village, in the United States and Canada, each of whom has 


a certificate of agency from Dr. Brandreth. Observe it. 


BOGLE’S HYPERION FLUID, | 
FOR PROMOTING THE GROWTH AND EMBELLISHING THE HAIR, 

RS ee agg unrivalled ; and is now the only article used by those who value a good head of 

hair. It is alike efficacious in exterminating scurf and dandraff ; and the beautifying 
lustre it gives to the hair, ensures its success at the toilet of every lady of fashion. For fur-) 
ther particulars see phiet:, containing certificates from some of the most eminent physi- 
cians, &c., to be had of his agents throughout the United States and Canada, among which 
are the following :— i 
AGENTS.—E. Mason, Portland ; W. R. Preston, Portsmouth ; Carleton & Co., and J.C. 
Ayer, Lowell ; B. K. Bliss, Springfield ; D. Scott, Jr. & Co., Worcester; J. R.&C. Thorn- 
ton, and Dr. Cadwell, New Bedford ; R. J. Taylor. Newport, Mass. ; A. B. & D. Sands, 100 
Fulton St., 273 Broadway, and 77 East Broadway, N. Y.; E. Trevett & Son, Poughkeepsie ; 
G Dexter, Albany ; Dr. Portia Troy ; T. Hant, Aaburn ; Wm. Pitken, Rochester ; G. 
H. Fish, Saratoga ; Tolman & Williams, Syracuse; L. Kelley, Geneva; E. 8. Barnum & 
Son, Utica ; Wm. Coleman, Buffalo ; Seth G. Hance, Druggist, and William H. A. Myers,, 
Hair Dresser, Baltimore, Md. ; J. W. Kneeland & Co., 127 Canal St., New Orleans, La ; and 
other places. 
{iG A treatise on the Anatomy and Physiology of the Hair, with directions for preserving 
the same, &c., accompanits each bottle of ‘ the Hyperion.” 
WILLIAM BOGLE 
First Premium Ventilating and Gossamer Wig Maker, No. 228 Washingt St., Boston. 


Jy 10-Ly*.] 
WEST’S PATENT RANGES. 

HE Subscriber having made extensive improvements in his Ranges during the last year- 
now offers them tothe public as the most complete in the market. Each Range having 

six holes for pots, &c., and two ovens, which cannot be surpassed by any brick oven in use, ta) 
fact, they are partly composed of brick ; in front roasting can be carried on in the best man- 
ner. The back of the range is fitted up with a water-back for heating water for baths, wash- 
ing, &c., &c., and, upon the whole, it is the most complete arrangement ever got up for cook-) 


ing. } 
Copper Boilers made under the subscribers cago superintendence, and finished with 
great care, will be warranted to be superior to boilers usually sold for such purposes. } 


Utensils of all kinds, for all patterns of ranges, constantly on hand, or made to order. 
WM. WEST, 133 Hudson St., New York. — 


Jy 10°.) 
PHRENOLOGISTS AND PUBLISHERS, | 
FOWLER & WELLS, | 
May 15th.-tf. 131 Nassau-st. N. Y. 
I! 


CALEDONIA SPRINGS. 

HE CANADA HOUSE.—The subscriber, in expressing his obligation forthe very libe-| 

ral patro he received during the preceding summer, begs te inform the Public that 

** THE CANADA HOUSE” is again OPENED by him, for the reception of Visitors ; and 

he most respectfally solicits a continuance of their patronage. He assures them that he will) 

no pains to add to their comfort, health, and recreation. : | 

Since the close of the last season, the house and grounds have undergone many important, 

alterations and improvements, which, it is hoped, will add to the comfort and convenience of 

Visitors. The Dining-room has been considerably enlarged, and the Bar removed from the! 
house 

The Subscriber is happy to state that MISS MURRAY, whose attention to visitors is sol 


well known, will still remain at the Springs. 


American. $11 


FLOWERS, BOQUETS, &c. 
ILLIAMLAIRD, Florist, comer of Broadway and 28th street, N. Y., has always 
on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Menaihoash plants of all the most esteemed 
species and varieties ; also, hardy Herbacious Plants, Shrubs, Grape vines, &c. Orders for 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, supplied at the lowest rates. BOQUETS of choice flowers taste- 
fully put up at all seasons. 
N. B.—Experienced Gardeners to lay out and keep iu order Gardens, prune Grape, ke. Gen- 
tlemen snpplied a experienced Gardeneis, and Gardeners of character with oo by apply- 
p. 20-f. 


ing to Wm. Lai 


PIANO FORTES. 
URCHASERS are invited to call at CHAMBER’S Ware-Rooms, No. 385 BROADWAY 
for a superior and warranted article. Apl _ 


PRESERVE YOUR HAIR 
wt you have it, it is too late after it has fallen off—(the advertisement of Emperie’s 
to the contrary notwithstavding.) The Medical Faculty recommend Camm’s Spanish 
Lustral Hair Preservative as the best asticle yet known for that purpose. A. B. & D. Sands 
are the agents in New York. 


N. B.—None genuine without the name of T. W. CAMM blown in the bottle. 
(Jy 10-Ly*. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 
THE MANUAL OF CRICKET. 
Cea the Laws of the Game, some account of its history, and of the 
Improvements made therein, Directions and Instructions in the Practice and Play of th 
manly and athletic Exercise, and suggestions as te Variations and Applications of it, so as to 
afford satisfactory recreation to small numbers of players. The whole being intended asa 
complete Cricketer’s Guide. With numerous I/lustrations, Embellishments, and diagrams- 


By Alex. D. Patesson. 
By way of appendix to this work, there will be added the body and everything important of 


“* Felix on the Bat.” 
N. B —Booksellers will be supplied on reasonable terms, by applying to Berford & Co. 


Astor House, Broadway. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


hy Subscriber‘is constantly receiving fresh supplies of every deseription of the above we 

known popular Pens. A large stock is constantly kept on hand, consisting of patent, Ma 

aum Bonum, Damascus and double Damascus barrel Pen ; Principelity, each extra fine, fine an 

medium points ; Caligraphic, (iMustrated cards), Perwvian, New York Fountain, Ladies’ Pa 
tent Prince Albert, Queen’s Own, Baronial, Victoria, and School Pens, on cards and in boxes of 
one gross each. Tegether with an excelleut article for School use, the Collegiate Pen and the 
Croton Pen, (on illustrated cards and in boxes,) which possesses strength, elasticity, and fine, 
ness of point, admirably suited to light and rapid hands. Very cheap Pens in boxes ; holdee 
of every description ; all of which are offered at low rates, and the attention of purchasers srs 
licited, by HENRY JESSOP, Importer, 91 John,-st.e 


Oct: 3-1f cor. of Gold 


LAMPS, GIRANDOLES, HALL LANTERNS AND CHANDELIERS. 
DEITZ, BROTHER & CO. 


WASHINGTON STORES, No. 139 WILLIAM-ST. 
RE MANUFACTURING AND HAVE ALWAYS ON HAND,=a full assortment of 
articles in their line, of the following descriptions, which they will sell at wholesale of 
retail prices, for cash :— 

Solar Lamps—Gilt, Bronze and Silvered, in great vasiety. 
Suspending Solars, do. do- 
Bracket Solars, do. do. 
Solar Chandeliers, do. do., 2, 3 and 4 lights 
8 ding C h hagee ; Brackets do do 


Side, do. ; 
Camph Chandeli 2,3, and 4 lights. 

Girandoles—Gilt, Silvered and Bronzed, various patterus 

Hall Lanterns—Various stzes, with cut or stained glass. May! 


THE PLUMBE NATIONAL DAGUERRIAN GALLERY. 
251 BROADWAY, UPPER COR. MURRAY ST. 
Instituted in 1840. 


[WO PATENTS GRANTED UNDER GREAT SEAL OF THE U.8. 
WARDED THE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS, FOUR FIRST PREMIUMS, and 
TWO HIGHEST HONORS, at the NATIONAL, the MASSACHUSETTS, the NEW 
YORK, and the PENNSYLVANIA EXHIBITIONS, respectively, fer the 
MOST SPLENDID COLOURED DAGUERREOTYPES, AND BEST APPARATUS 
Portraits taken in any weather in exquisite style. 
Apparatus and Stock, wholesale and retail. 
Instruction given in the Art. 


SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA. 

FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIS- 
EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE 
BLOOD OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, VIZ: 

Scrofula or King’s Evil, Rheumatism, Obstinate Cutaneous Eruptions, Prm- 
ples or Pustules on the Face, Blotches, Biles, Chronic Sore Eyes, Ringworm 
or Tetter, Scald Head, Enlargement and Pain of the Bones and Joints, Stub- 
born Ulcers, Syphilitic Symptoms, Sciatica or Lumbago, and Ascites or Dropsy. 
Also, Chronic Constitutional Disorders. 

| value of this preparation is now widely known, and every day the field of its useful- 

ness is extending. It approved and highly recommended by Physicians, and is admitted to 
be the most powerful and searching preparation from the root thet oe ever been employed in 
medical practice. It is highly concentrated for convenience and portability, contaiuing nothing 
but the expressed essence, is the representative of the Sarsaparilla Root, in the same man 
ner as Quinine is of Peruvian bark, or Morphine of Opium. It is an established fact a few 
grains of either Quinine or Morphine contain all the medicinal value of a large quantity of the 
crude substances ; hence the superiority of these preparations—and no invalid would desire to 
drink a gallon mixture, when a half pint contaiued the same medicinal value. The Sarsapaiillla 
can be diluted when taken agreeable to the directions, and made to suit the taste of the patient 
The following certificate is only another link os the great chain of testimonty to its merits 
uth Bolton, Canada East, April 18, 1846. 

_ Messrs. Sands—Gentlemen : E: as we rre to the attacks of disease, and pat frequent] 
disappointed in proposed remedies, we cannot but look upon the efforts of successful pr 
oners with interest and gratitude. This is true respecting your valuable preparation of Sar- 
saparilla. I have been severely afflicted for 33 years with a disease, about which “ Doctors 
disagreed,” and their prescriptions were still more diverse. | tried various remedies but foand 


Jly. 25-tf. 


The Caledonia Springs present the great advantage of a variety of Medicinal Waters, ne- | 
knowledged by the most eminent of the Faculty to be, each of their kind, unrivalled in their 


efficacy for the cure of diseases, and invigorating qualities. é 
The Salt and Sulphur Baths are in full operation, from the use of which the most extraor- 


| 
dinary benefits have bees derived. 
EThe Stages will leave Montreal every Morning, (Sundays excepted ) and arrive at the 
changes at the ada ill be the 1 1 
c at the Can ouse wi same as last namely :— 
By theMonth - - - - G6 0 0 
By the Week - - - 15 0 


Bythe Dayy- - - - - - 


LAP-WELDED BUILER FLUES, 
16 FEET. LONG, AN) FROM | 1-2 INCHES TO 5 INCHES DIAMETER, 
Can be obtained only of the Patentee. THOS. PROSSER, 


April. 28 Platt Street, N. Y. 
EYE AND EAR. 
DR. POWELL, OCULIST, AURIST, &c. 
261 Broadway, cor. of Warren-st. 
TTENDS EXCLUSIVELY to Diseases of the Eye and Ear, from 9 to 4 o'clock. STRA- 


BIS‘MUS or Squinting cured in a few minutes. 
ARTIFICIAL EYES inse: ted that cannot be distinguished from the natural Eye. Spectacles 
adapted to anv defect. 
DR. POWELL has just published a popular Treatise on the Eye, with Engravings, 8mo., 
paper 50 cents, maslin 75 ceuts, comprising a familiar description of the Anatomy and Physi- 
logy of the organ of vision. Rules for the Preservation, Improvement, and Restoration of 


June 12—t31s]} 


no relief until I commenced using your excellent medicine, at which time I was wholly con- 

fined to my bed. After using it a few months, | now am enabled to walk about, ride out, and 

enjoy a comfortable degree of health, which I attribute entirely to the use of Sands’s 

rilla. Please accept my assurance of itade and regard. JOHN M. NORRIS. 
Being personally acquainted with above statements, I hereby certify that the same are 

true, REY. T. M. MERRIMAN. 

Further Testimony.—The following i an extract from a letter received from Rev. Wm. Ga- 


lushia :— 
Berkshire, Vt., Oct. 22, 1 

_ Messrs. Sands : I have been afflicted with a severe pain in my side, occasioned by a dieencot 
liver, for the last be cong ; suffering at times what language cannot convey, but since 
taking your Sarsaparilla I have been greatly relieved, so much so that I have been able to at> 
tend to my business, and preach occasionally for the last fifteen months. I wholly discarded a}) 
other medicine, and thoroughly tried the Sarsaparilla, which I can recommend in truth and sin3 
cerity to all those who are in any way afflicted with any species of | plaint , 
have been some remarkable cures effected by its use in this vicinity. Mrs. I. Shaw, by the use 
of six bottles, was restored to better health than she had before enjoyed for ten years, and Mrs, 
W. Stevens, who had been severely afflicted with Erysipelas, was entirely cured by the use of 
a few truly, WM. GALUSHA. 

.For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its superior value and efficac H 
lets, which may be obtained of Agents gratis. Bile... 
Bsa and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Draggists, 100 Fulton Street, corner of William, 
New York. 
Sold also by John Holland & Co., Montreal ; John Musson, Quebec ; J. W. Brent, Kingston 
S. F. Urquhan, Toronto; T. Bickle, Hamilton ; and by Druggists generally throughout v 
United Sites and Canada. Price $1 per bottle. Six bottles for $5. 
QG- The public are respectfully requested tv remember that it is Sands’ Sarsaparilla that nes 


sig Remarks on Optics and the use and abuse of tacles, with directions for their selec 


von Tobe had atthe Author’s, and of all May 22-3m which 


been and is constantly achieving such remarkable cures of the most difficult class of diseases to 
the humana frame is subject ; therefore ask for Sands’ Sarsaparilla, and take no other. 
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Jury 17. 


PARTMENTS WITH PARTIAL OR WITH FULL BOARD.—A couple of Gentle 

men, or a Gentleman and his wife, can be accommodated with Apartments and Board to 

any specified extent, by applying at No. 137 Hudson Street, (St. John’s Park), whee every at- 

ention will be paid to their comforts, and to render their residence a home. The most satis- 
actory references will be given and expected. 


Wwe direct the attention of the public to the following brief account of the present con. 
dition of this institution, and of the effort now making to increase its importance and 
usefulness. 

The institution is now, in every respect, Ny It is free from financia embarrass 
ment ; its real estate, independent of its books, far exceeds in value the amount of its.obliga 
tions ; and its income provides for its current expenses, and for considerable annual additions 

o the Library. It has recently erected a noble library edifice in a central situation, on the prin 
cipal stieet of the city, spacious enough for a — of more than a hundred thousand volumes. 
Its present library numbers forty thousand, generally well-selected volumes (many of which 
are rare and costly) ; it may therefore be said to have laid the foundation for a library of the 
first class, and such the trustees are determined to make it, if the public will foster it as the 
importance of the object deserves. 

Attached to the library is a convenient and di ding room, well supplied with 
the home and foreign journals and newspapers, which offers every accommedation, both fr 
quiet reading and a rapid glance at the news of the day. One of the objects now in view is 
to transfer this department of the library to the first floor of the building, to render it more ac 
cessible to persons whose time is limited, and to extend the library proper over the whole of 
the second floor. 

The institution is not, as many have supposed, an exclusive one. Any person of fair charac 
ter may become a member of it on application to the librarian, and enjoy its privileges by pay- 
ing twenty-five dollars, the price of a share, and an annual assessment of six dollars ; the lat- 

er may be commuted at any time by the payment of seventy-five dollars. 

This is the condition and character of the institution, in whose benefit the public are now 
invited to participate, and for whose advancement their co-operation is solicited. It is hoped 
that every friend to the moral and intellectual improvement of our city, every parent who 
would furnish various and valuable reading to his children, every one who seeks an occasional 
retreat from the toils and tumults of business, in a word, every one who knows the value of s 
great library in a great metiopolis, and is not now a member of this institution, will immediately 
become one , and that those who are already members of it will lend their active and efficient 
aid in raising it to the rank which the trustees are now aiming to give it. If this is done, the 
tiustees pledge themselves to the public that nothing shall be wanting on their part to carry out 
this great object, and enable the institution to attain a character and p an aspect of ex- 
tent and importance that will make it the boast and honor of the commercial wats _ 

eb. 13—tf. 


Union. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND. 


LEFT-OFF WARDROBE AND FURNITURE WANTED. 

THE highest price can be obtained by Ladies and Gentlemen who wish to dispose of their 
left-off wardrobe and furniture. By sending a line to the subscriber’s residence, through the 
Post Office, it will be promptly attended to. 

JZLEVENSTYN, 466 Broadway, up-stairs. 

Ladies can be attended to by Mrs. J. Levenstyn. y 4-ly. 

NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
O SAIL from NEW YORK on the 26th and fiom LIVERPOOL on the Ith of each 


month :— 

Ships Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
SHERIDAN, F. A. Depeyster, Sept. 26th Nov. 11. 
GARRICK, B. I. H. Trask, Oct. 26, Dee. 11. 
ROSCIUS, Asa Eldridge, Nov. 26. Jan. 11. 
SIDDONS, E. B. Cobb, Dec. 26. Feb. 11. 

These ships are all of the first class, upwards of 1100 tons, built in the City of New York, 
with such improvements as combine great speed with unusual fort for p Ts. 


Every care has been taken in the arrangement of theiraccommodations. The price of pas- 
sage hence is $100, for which ample stores will be provided. These ships are commanded by 
experienced masters, whe will make every exertion to give general satisfaction. + 

Neither the Captains or owners of the ships will be responsible for any letters, parcels, or 


packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. For freight or passage 
E. K. COLLINS & Co., 56 South Street, N.Y. or to 


apply to 
sis BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co., Liverpool. 

Letters by the Packets will be charged 12 1-2 cents per single sheet, 50 cents per ounce, and 

newspapers 1 cent each. 

Messrs. E. K. Collins & Co. respectfully request the Publishers of Newspapers to discontinue 

all Advertisements not in their names of the Liverpool Packets, viz. : e ROSCIUS, SID- 

DONS, SHERIDAN and GARRICK. To prevent disappointments, notice is hereby given, 

that contracts for passengers can only be made with them. My oftt 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS. 
AILING from NEW YORK on the 11th, and from LIVERPOOL on the 26th of every 


month :— 
| Ships. Captains. From New York. | From Liv 1. 
| Waterloo, W.H. Allen, Mar. 11, July 11, Nov. 11. | Ap. 26, Aug. 26, . 26; 


Stephen Whitney, | C. W. Popham, May 11, Sept. 11, Jan 11. | June 26, Oct. 26, Feb. 2“. 
Virginian, F. P. Allen, {| June 11, Oct. 11, Feb. 11. | July26, Nov. 26, Mar. 20. 
These ships are of the first class, their accommodations being unsurpassed for room, elegance, 
and convenience. The reputation of their Commanders is well known, and every exertion will 
be made to promote the comfort of Passengers and the interests of Importers. 
The Captains or Owners will not be reponsible for avy Letters, Parcels, or Packages, sent by 


them, unless Regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freight or passage, apply to 
Jan. 30-ly. ROBERT KERMIT, 76 South Street. 


\Johu R. Skxddy, | JamesC.Luce,| Ap. 11, Aug. 11, Dee. 11, Sept. 26, Jan. 264 


W YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS. 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
** ASAVINGS BANK FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 
(EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT.) 
CAPITAL £500,000, sterling, or $2,500,000. 


Besides a reserve fund (from surplus premium) of about $185,000. 
T. LAMIE MURRAY, Esq. George-st. Hanover-square, 
Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
Physician—J. ELLIOTSON, M.D.,F.R.S. 
Actuary—W. 8. B. WOOLHOUSE, Esq. F. A.S. 
Secretary—F. P. CAMROUX, Esq. 


isan G from NEW YORK on the 6th and from LIVERPOOL on the 21st of each month, 
excepting that when the day of sailing fall on Sunday the Ship will be dispatched on the 


isucceeding day. 
i From Liverpoel. 


Ships. Captains. From New York. 
Ashburton, |H. Huttleston, Jan. 6, May 6, Sept. 6,fFeb. 21, June 21, Oct. 218 
Patrick Henry, \J. C. Delano, \Feb. 6, June 6, Oct. 6,|Mar. 21, July 21, Nov.21, 
Independence, |F. P. Allen, Mar. 6, July 6, Nov. 6,|April 21, Aug. 21, Dec. 21, 


Henry Clay. Nye. Aprl6, Aug. 6, Dec. 6.'May 21, Sept. 21, Jan. 21; 

These ships are of a very superior character; are not surpassed either in point of elegance 
and comfort of their Cabin accommodations, or for their fast sailing qualities, and offer great 
inducements to shippers, to whom every facility will be granted. 


pp INSTITUTION embraces important and substantial advantages with respect to life 
assurance and deferred annuities. he assured has, on all oceasions, the power to borrow, 
without expense or forfeiture of the policy, two-thirds of the premiums paid ; also the option; 
of selecting benefits, and the conversion of his interests to meet other conveniences or ne- 
cessity. 

y= OE for terms of years at the lowest possible rates. 

Persons insured for life, can, at once, borrow half amount of annual premium for five suc- 
cessive years, on their own note and deposit of policy. 

Part of the Capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of the 
Local Duectors—as Trustees—available always to the assured in case of disputed claims (should 


y sach arise) or otherwise. 
The payment of premiums, half-yearly or quarterly, at a trifling advance upon the annual 


rate. 

No charge for ea duty. 

—e days allowed after each payment of premium‘becomes due, without forfeiture of 
Policy. 

Travelling leave extensive and liberal, and extra premiums on the most moderate scale. 

DIVISION OF PROFITS—The remarkable and i d prosperity of the So- 
ciety has enabled the Directors, at the last annual investigation, to declare a fourth bonus, 
varying from 35 to 85 per cent. on the premiums paid on each policy effected on the profit 


scale. 

UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS—(Chief Office for America, 74 
Wall-st..\—New York—Jacob Harvey, Esq., Chairman ; John J. Palmer, Esq. Jonathan 
Goodhue, Esq., James Boorman, Esq., George Barclay. Esq., Samuel S. Howland, Esq., 
— > Worth, Esq., Samuel M. Fox, Esq., William Van Hook, Esq., and C. Edward 

abicht, 

Philadelphia—Clement C. Biddle, Esq., Louis A. Godey, Esq., George Rex Graham, Esq., 
William Jones, Esq. 

{areca tee Meredith, Esq., Samuel Hoffman, Esq., Dr. J. H. MeCulloh. 

J. Leander Starr, General Agent, and Edward T. Richardson, Esq., General Accountant, 
for the United States and British N. A. Colonies. 

Medical Examiners, New York—J. Kearney Rodgers, M.D., 110 Bleeker-st. ; Alexander E. 
Hosack, M D., 101 Franklin-st. ; 8. S. Keene, 290 Fourth-st. 

Medical Examiners attend at 74 Wall-st. and No. 134 Bowery at 3 o’clock P,M. daily. Fee 
paid by the Society. 

Standing Counsel—William Van Hook, Esq., 39 Wall-st. 

Bankers—The Merchants’ Bank. 

Solicitor John Hone, Esq., 11 Pine-st. 

Cashier—Heary E. Cutlip, Esq. ae 

An Act in revpect to insurance for lives for the benefit of married women, passed by the 
Legislature of New-York, Ist April, 1840. 

Pamphlets, blank forms, tables of rates, lists of agents, &c. &c. obtained at the Chief Office 
74 Wall-st 134 Bowery, or from either of the Agents throughout the United States, and British 


North American Colonies. 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
for the United States and B. N. A. Colonies. 
New York, 8th Jan. 1847. Jan. 16th 
TAPSCOTT’S GENERAL EMIGRATION, AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
OFFICE. 
ASSAGE FROM, AND DRAFTS TO, ALL PARTS OF ENGLAND, IRELAND 
SCOTLAND, AND WALES. Persons wishing to send for their friends, in any part of| 
the Old Country, will find the subscriber’s arrangements for 1847, most complete, and calcu 
lated in every way to ensure satisfaction to all who may make arrangements with them to bring 
heir friends across the Atlantic. The subscribers are agents for 
THE NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
QUEEN OF THE WEST - - 1300tons. ROSCIUS eres 
HOTTINGUER --- - SEERIDAN- - - - 
ROCHESTER - --- - - GARRICK - - - 
The ahove magnificent packets are all new Yorb: built ships of the very first class, built ex- 
pressly for the Liverpool passenger trade, and fitted up with special regard for the comfort and 


1200 tons. 
“ 


cour 


for speed by any ships afloat. Their sailing days from Liverpool are on the 6th and 11th of! 
every month, on which days they leave punctually. 
In addition to the above s; lendid ships, the subscribers are also Agents for the 

ST.“ GEORGE’S AND THE UNION LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS, 
composed in part of the follwing favourite and well-known ships, viz. : ‘‘ The America,”| 
St. George, Empire, St. Patrick, Rippahannock, Marmion, Sea, &e. &c., which, together with 
the new line, make six ships per month, or one every five days, from Liverpool ; thus prevent- 
ing the possibility of delay at that port. Passage from any part of Ireland to Liverpool, can 


be secured at the lowest rates. Every information e: by ct eid 
~& J.T. uth-st. 


2d door below Barling Slip. 
Drafts supplied for any amount from £1, upwards, payable throughout the United Kingdom 


ngers ; they are commanded by men of experience, and are not surpassed] 


They are commanded by experienced and able men, whose exertions will alway be devoted 
to the promotion of the convenience and comfort of passengers. 

The price of passage outward is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every poe x 
tion will be provided, save Wines and Liquors, which can at all times be obtained upon appli« 
cation to the Stewards. 

.. Neither the Captains or Owners of the Ships will be responsible for any Letters, Parcels, or 
Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freight or pas: 
e, apply to GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y., or to 

y 31-tf. CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. 


LONDON LINE PACKETS. 
To sail on the 1st, 10th, and 20th of every Month. 


¢ beer LINE OF PACKETS will hereafter be composed of the following Ships, which 
will succeed each other, in the order ir which they are named, sailing panctually from 
NEW YORK and PORTSMOUTH on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from LONDON on the 


7th, 17th, and 27th of every month throughout the year, viz. :— 
Ships. Captains. From New York. From Portsmouth. 

St. James, . R. Meyers, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1] Feb. 20, June 20, Oct. 20 
Northumberland, | R. H. Griswold, 10, 10, 10' Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1 
\Gladiator, R. L. Bunting, 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 
|Mediator, J. M. Chadwick, | Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1 20, 20, 20 
|Switzerland, E. Knight, 10, 10, 10! April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1 
|Quebec, F. B. Hebard, 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 
| Victoria, E. E Morgan, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1 20, 20, 20 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, vy, 10. 10| May 1, Sept. 1, Jum. 1 
Hendrick Hudson | G Moore, 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 
Prince Albert, W. S. Sebor, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1 20, 20, 20 
Toronto, FE. G. Tinker, | 10, 10, | June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 
Westminster. Hovey. 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigators 

Great care will be taken that the beds, wines, stores, &c., are of the best description. 

The price of Cabin passage is now fixed at $100 outward for each adult, without Wines and 

Liquors. Neither the Captains or of be responsible for 

Parcels, or Packages sent by them, unless recular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 Soutb-st., on’ 
My 24-tf. JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-st. 


OLD LINE OF L'VERPOOL PACKETS. e 
HE OLD LINE OF PACKETS for LIVERPOOL will hereafter be despatched in 
following order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on 


the succeding day. viz. :— 
Ships. | Masters. | From New York. | 


From Li 1 


Oxford, 8. Yeaton, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1| July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 


Cambridge, W. C. Barstow, 16, 16, 16! Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April I 
Montezuma, new | A. W. Lowber, | July 1 Nov. 1, Mar. 1 16, 16, 16 
Fidelia, new W. G. Hackstaff, 1f, 16, _16 | Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May t 
Europe, E. G. Furber, Aug. 1, Dee. 1, April 1 6, 16, 
New York, T. B. Cropper, 16, 16, 16] Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Columbia, new J. Rathbone, Sept 1, Jan 1, May 1 16, 6, 6 
Yorkshire, new D. G. Bailev. 16, 16, 16! Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 
These Ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their Cabin accom ons 


or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 

The Commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strictest at 
tention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers. Panctua 
as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretefore. 

The price of passage outwards, is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every descrip 
tion will be provided, with the exception of Wines and Liquors, which will be furnished by 
the Stewards if required. : 

Neither the Captains or Owners of these Ships will be responsible for any Letters, Parcels 
or Packages se om, ess regular Bills of Leading are signed therefor For freight 
passage, apply GOODHUF & Co +4 South-st , or 

C. H. MARSHAT ,, 88 Rurling-alip, N. or 
ARING, RRP OTHERE & Ca. Livernanl 


THE ANGLO AMERICAN, 
DEVOTED TO NEWS, LITERATURE, FINE ARTS, ETC., 
Ts published every Saturday at the office, No. 4 Barclay street, Astor House. Terms, 
FOUR DOLLARS per annum, inveriably in advance. The Journal is printed on very sape- 
rior paper, with a beautiful type, and contains as large a quantity of matter as any other news- 


paper in the country. 
TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

A remittance of FOUR DOLLARS will entitle a subscriber to one of onr large and beau- 
riful ENGRAVINGS, and the Paner for one year. A remittance of SEVEN DOLLARS 
will entitle a subseriber ‘o a complete set of our STEEL ENGRAVINGS, and the of 
for One year. The followihg are the en we have already 


Feb, 27.) 


gravings 
WALTER, SCOTT, WELLINGTON, and NELSON, and SIR 


} 
3 MA RADER, 46 Chatham Street, N.Y., Dealer.in imported Havana and Prin 
: cipe Segars in all thei: variety. {G- LEAF TOBACCO for SEGAR Manufacturers, 
and Manufactured Tobacco constantly on hand. July 7-ly. |! 
THE TRUSTEES OF THE NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY 
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